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Through the mid-depression years of 1934 to 1938 Shirley Temple was a 
phenomenon of the first magnitude: she led in box-office grosses, 
single-handedly revived Fox and influenced its merger with 20th 
Century, had more products named after her than any other star, and 
became as intimately experienced here and abroad as President 
Roosevelt. Her significance was then, and has been ever since, 
accounted for by an appeal to universals—to her cuteness, her 
precocious talents, her appeal to parental love, and so forth. But one can 
no more imagine her having precisely the same effect upon audiences of 
any other decade of this century than one can imagine Clint Eastwood 
and William S. Hart exchanging personas. 

One would not feel impelled to state so tawdry a truism if it were not for 
the resistance one anticipates to a serious study of Shirley Temple, and 
especially to a study that regards her, in part, as a kind of artifact thrown 
up by a unique concatenation of social and economic forces. One 
anticipates resistance because Shirley was, first of all, a child (and 
therefore uncomplex, innocent of history) and, secondly because the 
sense of the numinous that surrounds her is unlike that which 
surrounds culture heroes or political leaders in that it is deeply 
sentimental and somehow purified. 

But this very numinosity, this sense of transcendental and irrational 
significance, if we measure it only by its degree, should alert us to the 
fact that we are dealing with a highly overdetermined object (in the 
Freudian sense of an object affected by more than one determinant). A 
search for external determinants, however, initially faces a difficult 
paradox: there is no evidence in any of Shirley’s films or in anything 
contemporaneously written about her that she was touched by the 
realities of the depression. For instance, in the mid-thirties, when 
twenty million were on relief, Shirley awoke in the morning singing a 
song entitled “Early Bird”; in the brutally demanding business of film- 
making, she thought everyone was playing games; and as for economics, 




Shirley thought a nickel was worth more than a dollar. 

All of this would be intimidating if it were not that external 
determinants often cannot be perceived in a finished object, whether 
that determinant be the repression that produces a pun or the sweated 
labor that produces a shirt. And Shirley in film and story was as highly 
finished an object as a Christmas tree ornament. Some contemporary 
libels against her which depicted her as a thirty-year-old dwarf or as 
bald headed, and the irreverencies of critics who called her a “pint-size 
Duse” or the moppet with the “slightly sinister repertoire of tricks” show 
that the surface was often too perfect to be accepted and that deceit was 
suspected. But libels are not theories, and everything written about 
Shirley was ultimately helpless to explain her—or to exorcise her. 

We might begin to chip at her surface (analytically, not iconoclastically) 
by noting that the industry she worked in was possibly more exposed to 
influences emanating from society, and in particular from its economic 
base, than any other. To the disruption of production, distribution and 
consumption shared by all industries one must add the intense 
economically determined ideological pressures that bore upon an 
industry whose commodities were emotions and ideas. Politicians 
directly charged Hollywood with the task of “cheering Americans up;” 
and such studio ideologues as Jack Warner and Louis B. Mayer gloried 
in their new roles as shapers of public attitudes. But far more significant 
pressures arose out of the grim economic histories of the major studios 
which saw all of them by 1936 come under the financial control of either 
Morgan or Rockefeller financial interests (F. D. Klingender, Money 
behind the Screen, 1937). In addition to rendering films more formulaic 
and innocuous, is domination drew Hollywood into a lackeying relation 
to the most conservative canons of capitalist ideology. It is not my 
intention to recount this history, but rather to assess its effects upon the 
content of Shirley’s films and her public persona. To do this 
systematically I must first survey a portion of the economic history for 
the period 1930-1934 and describe the ideology it gave rise to. At this 
point my study will move synchronically, from the economic base 
through the ideology to Shirley Temple (her first feature films were 
made in 1934). I will then hedge on the synchrony by including films 
from 1935 and 1936 (on the pretest that Shirley’s films conservatively 
repeated situations and themes). 

ECONOMICS/ IDEOLOGY 

The most persistent specter that the depression offered to those who 
had come through the crash with some or most of their fortunes intact 
was, as it turned out, not that of Lenin nor of Mussolini, although 
articles on Communism and Fascism filled the magazines, but that of a 
small child dressed in welfare clothing, looking, as he was usually 
depicted, like a gaunt Jackie Coogan, but unsmiling, unresponsive, 
pausing to stare through the windows of cafeterias or grocery stores—his 
legs noticeably thin and his stomach slightly swollen. This specter had 
thousands of incarnations. 


“We were practicing for a chorus and a little boy about twelve 
years old was in the front line. He was clean in his overalls, 
but didn't have very much on under them. He was standing 
in the line when all at once he pitched forward in a dead 
faint. This was two o'clock in the afternoon ... He had not had 
anything to eat since the day before.” 

“Mrs. Schmidt took her son Albert, five years old, into the 
kitchen and turned on the gas. ‘I don't know what I am going 
to give the children to eat,’ said a note she had written for her 
husband. ‘They are already half starved. I think it best to go 
into eternity and take little Albert along.’” 

“Five hundred school children, most with haggard faces and 
in tattered clothes, paraded through Chicago’s downtown 
section ... to demand that the school system provide them 
with food.” 

“I love children and have often wanted to have children of 
my own. But to have one now, as I am going to, is almost 
more than I can stand. I have four step-children, so there are 
six in my family. I have suffered so much in the past few 
years, and have seen my family suffer for even enough food. I 
need fruit and milk and vegetables. I need rest. I need yards 
of material for shirts and gowns. I have no blankets. I need 
baby clothes. I hate charity... but my condition now forces 
me not only to take charity but even to ask for it.” 

These children are, of course, symbolic, both in the context of the 
depression and of this article. What they symbolized was the flashpoint 
of the millions on relief who showed themselves, early on in the 
depression, largely immune to acts of revolt and willing to tough out the 
hard times if their children’s minimal needs for food and clothing could 
be met. In November 1930 Hoover was forced to reply to the 
observation by the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection that six million American children were chronically 
undernourished. He said, 

“But that we not be discouraged, let us bear in mind that 
there are thirty-five million reasonably normal, cheerful 
human electrons, radiating joy and mischief and hope and 
faith. Their faces are turned toward the light—theirs is the 
life of great adventure. These are the vivid, romping everyday 
children, our own and our neighbors.” 

This may have washed with some at this early stage of the depression, 
but later on the tactics had to be more frontal. “No One Is Starving” the 
New York Times and Herald Tribune announced in front page 
headlines on March 17,1932. This was the substance of telegrams from 
thirty-nine governors. The issue of starvation was debated, and many 
cases of death by starvation were adduced by newspapers; but the 
statement, which begged the issues of chronic malnutrition and near- 



starvation, was essentially true. And it was vitally important for those in 
positions of wealth and power that it remain essentially true. 


To this end, the most minimal subsistence needs had to be provided. 
And as the estimate of those needing help rose, reaching about twenty 
million on the eve of the election in 1932, it became increasingly likely 
that a federal relief program would have to be inaugurated. But to the 
captains of industry and the traditionally wealthy who made up 
Hoover’s official and private entourages the prospect of massive federal 
relief was dismaying. All of the initial reactions of Hoover and the class 
he so steadfastly represented had been self-serving. Tariffs were placed 
upon foreign imports, absurdly low income taxes upon the wealthy 
reduced even further, and federal reserves hoarded in a miserly fashion 
or loaned at reduced rates to select banks and industries. The remedy 
for the depression, the country was told, lay in the protection, and where 
possible the augmentation, of the capital resources of the wealthy, for 
these resources were the key to renewed economic growth and revived 
employment. 

Such naked opportunism at so desperate an hour had to be dressed in 
Emperor’s clothes of the first order. And Hoover and his supporters 
spent most of their time spinning and sewing. What they fashioned was 
a formidable ideological garment made of the following materials: The 
economy of the country was fueled, not by labor, but by money. Those 
who possessed money would bring the country out of the depression as 
their confidence was restored by a protective and solicitous government. 
If the needy millions were served instead, a double blow would be struck 
at the nation’s strength. First of all, the capital resources of the 
government and of the wealthy (who would have to be taxed) would be 
depleted. And, secondly, the moral fiber of those who received relief 
would be weakened—perhaps beyond repair. 

The latter argument, less amenable to mystification because it was not 
couched in financial terms, needed more than assertion to give it weight. 
Recourse was therefore made to the deities who dwelled in the deepest 
recesses of the capitalist ethos. Initiative, Work and Thrift were 
summoned forth, blinking at the light. An accusing finger was pointed at 
England where the dole had robbed thousands of any interest in self- 
help. Hoover’s attacks upon the evils of relief were echoed at state and 
local levels; and it became common to insist that those who received 
relief, even a single meal, do some work in compensation, such as 
sweeping streets. This demeaning, utterly alienating “work” became one 
of the most common experiences of the depression—and one of its 
scandals. 

Early in the depression William Green, President of the AFL, led 
organized labor in denouncing the dole and unemployment insurance as 
“paternalistic, demoralizing and destructive.” Governor Roosevelt of 
New York, thinking of the votes he would need to get in the White 
House, asked in Fall of 1931 for an increase in state taxes to give 
“necessary food, clothing and shelter” but noted that “under no 



circumstances shall any actual money be paid in the form of a dole.” 
Observed a writer in The Nation, 

“What an incredible absurdity. What is there about cold cash 
that makes a man like Governor Roosevelt think that giving 
dollar bills to a starving man or woman is worse for his 
character than presenting him with a suit of clothes which he 
might buy for himself?” 

Indeed, the only ones who seemed to be taken in by the argument that 
relief destroyed character were reactionary governors and grim county 
relief agents. 

Clearly some other ideological weapon was needed, one which could 
effect material changes in conditions rather than merely mask the 
hardened indifference of the Hoover administration. And one was 
found, calculatedly developed, and financed with some of the cold cash 
that was anathema to the poor. Declaring that “no one with a spark of 
sympathy can contemplate unmoved the possibilities of suffering,” 
Hoover, late in 1931, appointed Walter S. Gifford Director of the 
President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief and Owen D. Young 
Chairman of the Committee on Mobilization of Relief Resources. In 
their official capacities they took out a series of full page advertisements 
in major magazines. 


Tonight, Say This to Your Wife, 

Then Look into Her Eyes! 

“I gave a lot more than we had planned. Are you angry?“ 

If you should tell her that you merely “contributed”—that 
you gave no more than you really felt obligated to—her eyes 
will tell you nothing. But deep down in her woman’s heart 
she will feel just a little disappointed—a tiny bit ashamed. 

But tonight —confess to her that you have dug into the very 
bottom of your pocket—that you gave perhaps a little more 
than you could afford—that you opened not just your purse, 
but your heart as well. 

In her eyes you'll see neither reproach nor anger. Trust her 
to understand... 

It is true—the world respects the man who lives within his 
income. But the world adores the man who gives BEYOND 
his income. 

No—when you tell her that you have given somewhat more 
than you had planned, you will see no censure in her eyes. 
But love ! 


The President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief 

Walter S. Gifford, Director 



Committee on Mobilization of Relief Resources 
Owen D. Young, Chairman 


The vulgarity of this charade can more fully be appreciated if we know 
that Gifford was President of A. T. and T. and Young Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of General Electric. This attempt to shift the burden 
of charitable work to the middle class and the poor was, ironically, 
unnecessary. As a reporter observed at a later date, 

“In Philadelphia, as in most other cities, the poor are taking 
care of the poor.” 

But face-saving was the order of the day, and to the advertisements and 
the repeated appeals to local charities by Hoover, one must add the 
many Charity Balls, at one of which debutantes dressed in hobo clothes 
and dined at red and white checked tables on cornbread and hotdogs. 

Then there were, of course, the publicized, and the modestly 
unpublicized, donations of the wealthy to charity. In March of 1933 
when the income tax statistics for 1931 were finally published a Nation 
reporter noted, “The results are startling, even to those who never had 
much faith in the philanthropy of the wealthy.” The figures “destroy 
completely the myth of the generosity of America’s millionaires.” What 
they specifically showed was that contributions were usually of an order 
that reduced net taxable income to a favorable level—and no more. 

But the endorsement of charity by those in power made the attacks upon 
the concept of welfare more consistent. Early in 1932 the Costigan- 
LaFollette Bill, which would have allocated $350 million for aid to local 
welfare agencies, was voted down by both parties. A critic noted, 

“The Democrats want to win the next election ... They are 
constantly currying favor with big business and entrenched 
wealth. They will do nothing to offend Wall Street.... In the 
words of the Washington correspondent of the Federated 
Press, the Democrats are ‘buying the next election with the 
lives of the children of the unemployed.’ “ 

If the Democrats hoped to buy it by actively demonstrating their 
conservatism, Hoover made his bid by requesting and getting federal 
relief grants of $300,000,000 just before the 1932 election. Since the 
number of needy was about 20 million, the grant provided $15 per 
person per year, or about four cents per day. But it was doubtful that 
many were listening to Hoover, because shortly before he made the 
request Roosevelt had accepted the nomination for President with the 
words: 

What do the people of America want more than anything 
else? In my mind, two things: Work; work, with all the moral 
and spiritual values that go with work. And with work, a 
reasonable measure of security... I say that the whole 
primary responsibility for relief rests with localities now, as 



ever, yet the Federal Government has always had and still 
has a continuing responsibility for the broader public 
welfare. It will soon fulfill that responsibility. 

The ominous sound of the whole passage seemed to be drowned out in 
the resonating final line, “It will soon fulfill that responsibility.” 
Roosevelt did, of course, act on the issue of unemployment. The NRA, 
WPA and CCC produced jobs—at rather pathetic wages—for some. But a 
distinction must be made between the creation of a few hundred 
thousand jobs and the vast needs of 20 million destitute. When 
Roosevelt addressed the first CCC men by radio in July, 1933, he said, 
“You are evidence that we are seeking to get away, as fast as we possibly 
can, from the dole, from soup kitchens and from free lodging.” 

And when, a few months later, he signed the Federal Emergency Relief 
Act which allocated a token $500,000,000 for grants to states, he 
implored citizens to “voluntarily contribute to the pressing needs of 
welfare services.” A sense of foreboding gripped at least one reporter: 

“Just why this note should have been sounded when it was 
hoped the federal government was about to initiate a bold, 
vigorous and constructive policy in relief... is not easy to 
understand.” 

But it soon became easier. In October of 1933 Roosevelt addressed the 
Conference of Catholic Charities: 

“It is for us to redouble our efforts to care for those who must 
still depend upon relief... Many times I have insisted that 
every community and every state must first do their share.” 

In January of 1934 he addressed Congress on the budget: 

“The cornerstone of the foundation is the good credit of the 
government. If we maintain the course I have outlined we 
can look forward to ... increased volume of business, more 
general profit, greater employment, a diminution of relief 
expenditures, and greater human happiness.” 

And, finally, in an address to NRA authorities in March, 1934: 

“The aim of this whole effort is to restore our rich domestic 
market by raising its vast consuming capacity.” 

By degrees, in a purely rhetorical process, relief was demoted in 
importance, then mentioned in passing, then forgotten. 

But Roosevelt was not only more politically expedient than Hoover, he 
was more culpable. Hoover was insulated from, and insensitive to mass 
thought and feeling. He could call children “cheerful human electrons” 
and think he would be understood. Roosevelt was a common 
sentimentalist. At Warm Springs in Georgia, he helped maintain a 
hospital for crippled children (he had suffered from polio himself) which 



he loved to visit. He also liked to lecture the children, on one occasion 
anticipating the thesis of this article with a bedtime exploration of the 
relation of economics to society. 

“We hear much these days of two adjectives—social and 
economic ... Here at Warm Springs we have proved that they 
go hand in hand.” 

The proof, to summarize Roosevelt’s prolix demonstration, lay in the 
fact that almost every crippled child required the care of an adult; 
rehabilitation made the child a “useful member of society” and released 
the adult “to be an economically useful unit in the community.” In 
another address on the occasion of his birthday and the holding of over 
6000 birthday balls to raise funds for Warm Springs, Roosevelt said, 

“Let us well remember that every child and indeed every 
person who is restored to useful citizenship is an asset to the 
country and is enabled to ‘pull his own weight in the boat.’ In 
the long run, by helping this work we are not contributing to 
charity, but we are contributing to the building of a sound 
nation.” 

The image of crippled children compelled to heave at the oars would be 
monstrous if it were not so ingenuously political. 

One final anecdote. Roosevelt, a former boy scout, was asked to address 
the scouts upon the occasion of their twenty-fifth birthday in February, 
1934. He asked Harry Hopkins, his relief administrator, for ideas. 
Hopkins suggested that the scouts be asked to collect furnishings, 
bedding and clothes for those on relief. Roosevelt liked the idea and 
announced it, adding, 

“Already I have received offers of co-operation from 
Governors of States, from Mayors and other community 
leaders. I ask you to join with me and the Eagle Scouts and 
our President and Chief Scout Executive who are here with 
me in the White House in giving again the Scout oath. All 
stand! Give the Scout sign! Repeat with me the Scout oath! 

‘On my honor ...’” and so forth. 

As the second year of Roosevelt’s administration drew to a close in the 
winter of 1934, sufficient federal relief was no longer a serious 
possibility. Commentators noted that the impression that the Democrats 
would act had utterly demoralized charity efforts. And yet in New York 
alone there were 354, 000 on relief, 77,000 more than a year before. 
Relief applications were coming in at the rate of 1500 a day. One 
reporter passing through Ohio discovered families receiving one cent 
and a half per person. The Nation noted, 

“Within the greatest anthill of the Western Hemisphere the 
marry has slowed down. One out of six New Yorkers depends 
on the dole. One out of three of the city’s working population 
is out of work.” 



As the days grew shorter and drier, it became obvious that for millions 
the hardest times were still ahead. Those already mentally and 
physically stunted by years of malnutrition would know many more 
years of diminished existence before the economic boom of World War 
II would turn the depression around. And a few parents, broken under 
the responsibility of caring for hungry, ill and constantly irritable 
children, would kill one or more of them—and sometimes themselves. 
But then, on the other hand, there was Shirley Temple. 

SHIRLEY 

Since birth, Shirley had never awakened at night. She had never been ill, 
although her mother seemed to remember “a little cold once.” She 
refused to take a bottle and had to be fed with a spoon at three months. 
She spoke at six months and walked at thirteen. She arose every 
morning either singing or reciting the lines she had memorized for her 
day’s work. She was a genius with an I.Q. of 155. She did not mark her 
books, scrawl on wallpaper or break her toys. She did not cry, even when 
physically injured during the shooting of a scene. Doctors and dentists 
wrote her mother asking for the secrets of her diet and hygiene: her 
mother responded that there weren't any. Her relations with her parents 
were totally loving and natural. She had no concern for, or sense of, 
herself, and was consequently unspoilable. 

If her mother were not so straightforward a woman, and if there were 
not independent corroborators for some of these facts, one would have 
to presume that Shirley was not real—that she was a rosy image of 
childhood projected like a dialectical adumbration from the pallid 
bodies and distressed psyches of millions of depression children. But 
she was real. Her biographies are not, as with most Hollywood stars, 
cosmeticized myths, but something on the order of fundamentalist 
“witnessings.” 

“The cameraman tells me that she went through this 
emotional scene in such a miraculous way that the crew was 
spellbound, and when she finished they just stared 
fascinated. ‘I wanted to reach out and touch her as she went 
by,’ said Tony Ugrin who makes all her still pictures. ‘I could 
hardly believe she was real.’” 

Or, Adolfe Menjou speaking, “That Temple kid. She scares me. She’s, 
she’s ...’ He finally settled for “She’s an Ethel Barrymore at four.” 

Shirley’s relation to the depression history I have outlined goes far 
beyond this dialectical play between her biographies and the real 
childhoods of many depression children, however. And it is at once easy 
and difficult to conceptualize. There is a felt resonance between the 
persona she assumed in her films and the ideology of charity that no one 
can miss. But to state why it exists demands a theory for her studio’s 
conscious or unconscious ideological bias, and the making of 
distinctions between intended ideology (propaganda of the Gifford- 


Young sort), opportunistic seizing upon current ideas and issues (the 
“topical” film syndrome), and a more diffuse attunement to the movie 
audience’s moods and concerns. When one takes into account Fox’s 
financial difficulties in 1934, its resurgence with Shirley Temple, and its 
merger with 20th Century under the guidance of Rockefeller banking 
interests, one feels that the least that should be anticipated is a 
lackeying to the same interests that dominated Hoover and Roosevelt. 

But such lackeying need not appear as a message or the espousal of a 
class view; it can as well operate (and more freely) as a principle of 
suppression and obfuscation. Shirley’s films and her biographies do 
contain messages of the Gifford-Young sort—one should care for the 
unfortunate, work is a happy activity—but they seem more remarkable 
for what they do not contain, or contain only in the form of displaced 
and distorted contents. 

I'll assume that this contention is a viable one and rest the case for it 
upon the analysis which follows. But before beginning, a few 
biographical facts are needed to place Shirley relative to the history 
already outlined. Shirley was born April 28,1928, six months before the 
crash. She was discovered at a dance studio in 1933, given bit parts in 
shorts, then graduated to a musical number in Fox’s STAND UP AND 
CHEER early in 1934. During the number she pauses for a moment, 
puckers, leans forward and blows a little marshmallow kiss past the 
camera. Audiences emerged from the experience disoriented and 
possessive. After another minor role in CHANGE OF HEART, Shirley 
was moved up to feature roles in LITTLE MISS MARKER (Paramount), 
BABY, TAKE A BOW (Fox), NOW AND FOREVER (Paramount), and 
BRIGHT EYES (Fox), all produced in 1934. The box-office grosses made 
both studios incredulous. No star of the thirties had affected audiences 
so. Fox tied up its property with major contracts and produced nine 
more films in the next two years, the period of our concern. 

Shirley’s most intimate connections with the depression history I have 
traced are those found in her films. I will deal opportunistically with the 
details of these films: what I shall principally omit are Shirley’s 
functions as an entertainer—her many dances, songs, exchanges with 
other cute children, and so forth. In any given film the sheer quantity of 
sequences in which Shirley entertains may make her other functions 
seem peripheral. But in the eleven films made between 1934 and 1936 
the sequences devoted to plot and to the development of a persona 
predominate. 

In these films Shirley is often an orphan or motherless (LITTLE MISS 
MARKER, BRIGHT EYES, CURLY TOP, DIMPLES, CAPTAIN 
JANUARY) or unwanted (OUR LITTLE GIRL). She is usually identified 
with a nonworking proletariat made up of the dispossessed and the 
outcast (clearly in BABY, TAKE A BOW, LITTLE MISS MARKER and 
DIMPLES; more covertly in OUR LITTLE GIRL, NOWAND FOREVER, 
and THE POOR LITTLE RICH GIRL). And when she is of well-to-do 
origins (THE LITTLE COLONEL, POOR LITTLE RICH GIRL and THE 



LITTLEST REBEL) she shows affinities for servants, blacks and 
itinerants. Her principal functions in virtually all of these films are to 
soften hard hearts (especially of the wealthy), to intercede on the behalf 
of others, to effect liaisons between members of opposed social classes 
and occasionally to regenerate. 

We can detect some very obvious forms of repression, displacement and 
condensation at work within this complex. Although proletarian in 
association, Shirley is seldom the daughter of a worker, much less an 
unemployed one. In the two films in which her parents are workers 
(LITTLE MISS MARKER, BRIGHT, EYES) they are killed before the 
film begins or during it. Therefore the fact that the proletariat works is 
generally suppressed in the films. What proletarians do to get money is 
to con people, beg or steal. This libelous class portrait is softened by 
comedy and irony, which function, as they usually do, as displaced 
attitudes of superiority and prejudice. A comical proletariat is also a 
lovable one, opening the way to identification, and even to charitable 
feeling. 

Shirley’s acts of softening, interceding and the rest are spontaneous 
ones, originating in her love of others. Not only do they function as 
condensations of all of the mid-depression schemes for the care of the 
needy, but they repress the concepts of duty to give or of a responsibility 
to shcn'e (income tax, federal spending). The solution Shirley offers is 
natural: one opens one’s heart, a la Gifford and Young, and the most 
implacable realities alter or disperse. We should also note that Shirley’s 
love is of a special order. It is not, like God’s, a universal mana flowing 
through all things, but a love that is elicited by need. Shirley turns like a 
lodestone toward the flintiest characters in her films—the wizened 
wealthy, the defensive unloved, figures of cold authority like Army 
officers, and tough criminals. She assaults, penetrates and opens them, 
making it possible for them to give of themselves. All of this returns 
upon her at times forcing her into situations where she must decide who 
needs her most. It is her agon, her calvary, and it brings her to her most 
despairing moments. This confluence of needing, giving, of deciding 
whose need is greatest also obviously suggests the relief experience. 

So strongly overdetermined is Shirley’s capacity for love that she 
virtually exists within it. In Freudian terms she has no id, ego or 
superego. She is an unstructured reification of the libido, much as 
Einstein in popular myth reified the capacity for thought. Einstein’s 
brain bulged his forehead, dwarfed his body and stood his hair on end. 
Shirley’s capacity for love drew her into a small, warm ball, curled her 
hair, dimpled her cheeks and knees, and set her in perpetual motion- 
dancing, strutting, beaming, wheedling, chiding, radiating, kissing. And 
since her love was indiscriminate, extending to pinched misers or to 
common hobos, it was a social, even a political, force on a par with the 
idea of democracy or the Constitution. 


That all of this has great ideological potential scarcely needs arguing. 
But it would be naive to trace Shirley’s film persona exclusively to an 



origin in the policies of the Hoover and Roosevelt administrations. One 
senses, rather, that Shirley is a locus at which this and other forces 
intersect, including those of the mitigation of reality through fantasy, 
the exacerbated emotions relating to insufficiently cared for children, 
the commonly stated philosophy of pulling together to whip the 
depression, and others. Yet it would seem equally naive to discount the 
fact that Shirley and her burden of love appeared at a moment when the 
official ideology of charity had reached a final and unyielding form and 
when the public sources of charitable support were drying up. 

But depression attitudes toward charity, as we saw earlier, must be 
understood in terms of forces emanating from the economic base; and I 
have so far said nothing of Shirley’s relation to economics. Here we must 
move between her films and her biographies. For our purposes all of this 
material has the same status: it simply tells us all that people knew 
about Shirley. We have already noted that one of her functions was to 
pass between needy people—to be orphaned, exchanged, adopted. She 
always wound up in the possession of the person who needed her most. 
And he who possessed her owned the unique philosopher’s stone of a 
depressed economy, the stone whose touch transmuted poverty to 
abundance, harsh reality to effulgent fantasy, sadness to vertiginous joy. 
All of this works as a displacement of the social uses and the efficacy of 
money. 

If the argument needs strengthening we do not have to seek far. 

Shirley’s absolute value was a constant subject of speculation. The usual 
figure quoted was ten million dollars in depression dollars an almost 
inconceivable sum. As a writer in the Ladies Home Journal put it in a 
symptomatic passage, 

“When she was born had no way of knowing that the celestial 
script called for him to say, not ‘It’s a girl’ but ‘It’s a gold 
mine.’” 

Her father was a bank clerk at the time of her discovery (1932) but 
through his fame (which could attract deposits) he soon became 
manager of a posh branch of the California Bank. This conjunction of a 
banker and an inestimably valuable property is in itself suggestive, 
especially for an era when bankers like J. P. Morgan symbolized the 
capitalist system. 

It would take too much space to repeat even a sampling of the stories 
that concern other white, middle class parents hopes that their child 
might prove to be a financial bonanza like Shirley Temple. The following 
passage from the Saturday Evening Post will have to epitomize them: 

“The other studios would like a Shirley too. Her name could 
be Millicent, for all they care. They test her. They test little 
Gertie, too, and Annabelle. Hundreds of them, thousands of 
them. No fields are drilled for oil, no hills are mined for gold 
with more desperation, more persistence, more prayers, 
more hopes. So far, no dice. Maybe you have a little Shirley 
in your home. Maybe you don't suspect it. Mr. and Mrs. 



George Temple didn't.” 


If we add to all of this Shirley’s function as an asset to the Fox studios, 
her golden locks and the value of her name to the producers of Shirley 
Temp dolls and other products, the imagery closes in. She is subsumed 
to that class of objects which symbolize capitalism’s false democracy: the 
Comstock Lode, the Irish Sweepstakes, the legacy from a distant 
relative. And if we join her inestimable value with her inability to be 
shared we discover a deep resonance with the depression-era notion of 
what capital was: a vital force whose efficacy would be destroyed if it 
was shared. Even Shirley’s capacity for love is rendered economic by our 
awareness that Fox duplicated the Hoover-Roosevelt tactic of espousing 
compassion for anterior economic motives (specifically, by making a 
profit from the spectacle of compassion). And because of the unique 
nature of the star-centered movie industry of the thirties, Shirley was a 
power for monopoly control of film distribution. 

This intricate nexus of functions and meanings contains enough 
material for a major study of how capitalism simultaneously asserts and 
denies its fetishistic attachment to money and how it embeds these 
attitudes in the metaphoric surfaces of the commodities it creates. 
Shirley, orphaned, often in poor clothes, with nothing to give but her 
love, was paradoxically specular with the idea of money. And the 
paradox could as easily be perceived as an oxymoron in which the terms 
“need/abundance” were indissolubly fused. Of course, paradoxes and 
oxymorons are classical devices for the creation of numinous effects of 
the sort I referred to at the beginning of this article. By the time she had 
made her first eleven films Shirley’s name alone gave off little intaglios 
of energy, like a Saint’s head in a religious woodcut. A blind man came 
to the studio and asked to run his hands over her face. A woman wrote 
her father asking him to conceive a second Shirley upon her—or perhaps 
she upon him. Eleven industries paid Shirley to produce commodities 
bearing her name, and several of them grew rich. And Shirley’s mother 
drew one thousand dollars a week just to keep her daughter healthy and 
functioning and primed for work. 

And it is Shirley’s relation to her work that we must next, and finally, 
consider, both because it received constant attention in her biographies 
and because it may lead us to fresh insights into her relations to love and 
to money. The commonplace that most work under capitalism is 
alienated seems never more valid than during those crisis moments 
known as depressions. Work during such periods is not only more 
affected by feelings of personal insecurity, but by a very real harshening 
of work conditions. For instance, millions of workers during the early 
thirties suffered from one or more of the following conditions: speed-up, 
reduced work hours, reduced salaries, the firing of high salaried 
employees and the employing of those willing to work for much less, 
exposure to deteriorated and dangerous machinery and a general 
reduction of safety standards, thought and speech control so intense in 
some plants that workers never spoke except to ask or give instructions, 
inability to question deductions from paychecks, beatings by strike- 



breaking Pinkertons and thugs, and compelled acquiescence to the 
searches of their homes by company men looking for stolen articles. And 
there were the ultimate forms of alienated work—street cleaning, 
mopping a floor, painting a wall in exchange for a meal, often a bowl of 
soup and a piece of baker’s stale bread: this was the work that saved one 
from the loss of initiative and character. One cannot read far in the 
records of any class of workers during the depression without 
discovering how abrasive and anxiety-ridden most working experiences 
were. 

None of the biographical articles on Shirley failed to describe her 
attitudes toward her work. I will give just two samples. First, from Time: 

“Her work entails no effort. She plays at acting as other small 
girls play at dolls. Her training began so long ago that she 
now absorbs instruction almost subconsciously. While her 
director explains how he wants a scene played, Shirley looks 
at her feet, apparently thinking of more important matters. 

When the take starts, she not only knows her own function 
but frequently that of the other actors. She is not sensitive 
when criticized. In one morning, Shirley Temple’s crony and 
hero, Tap Dancer Bill Robinson ... taught her a soft-shoe 
number, a waltz clog and three tap routines. She learned 
them without looking at him, by listening to his feet.” 

Second, from an article written by her mother: 

“I never urged Shirley to go to the studio with me. She 
wanted to go then, as she wants to go now. Motion-picture 
acting is simply part of her play life. It is untinged with worry 
about tomorrow or fear of failure. A few times when we have 
left the studio together, she has looked up at me and said, 

‘Mommy, did I do all right?’ Since there is no right or wrong 
about it, but only Shirley playing, I have replied, 
noncommittally, ‘All right.’ That was the end of it.... I do not 
know whether Shirley understands the plays in which she 
appears. We do not discuss plots or characters, or, indeed, 
any phase of tier motion-picture work. Her playing is really 
play. She learns her lines rapidly, just as any child learns 
nursery rhymes or stories. We usually go over the script the 
first time with enthusiasm. Sometimes, when it is issued, 

Shirley cannot wait until we get home to hear her lines read. 

‘Turn on the dashboard lights,’ she said one night, ‘and read 
my lines while you drive.’ “ 

And for this work, accomplished with joy and ease, Shirley received 
$10,000 per week and over 3500 letters thanking tier for the pleasure 
she gave. The disparity between Shirley’s work and the reality of most 
depression working experiences was ludicrous. And the frequency and 
consistency of descriptions of the sort just quoted indicates that the 
disparity was also mesmerizing, much like the disclosure in 1932 that J. 



P. Morgan paid no income taxes. 


Shirley’s relation to work adds a further counter to the set already made 
up of her relations to love and to money; but does it also establish 
interrelationships with them? One is reminded of Marx’s acute 
observation that money, considered in its relation to the work that 
produces it, has a repressive and censoring role. It shares this role with 
most commodities, which are designed and finished so as to conceal 
traces of the labor that has gone into them. To clarity the point by 
example, the lace produced by child labor in Nottingham in the 1860’s 
was finished under very exacting standards of quality and cleanliness, 
effectively effacing evidence of the hand-labor that produced it. The 
well-to-do who bought it could in no palpable way be reminded of work, 
or of workers, or the exploitative class structure of their society, much 
less be led to inquire into the circumstances that saw up to twenty 
children crowded into an airless, fetid, twelve-foot square room, 
working under the whip of a mistress for from twelve to sixteen hours a 
day, with their shoes removed, even in winter, so the lace would not be 
soiled. 

One might say, then, that Shirley stands in the same relation to work as 
does a piece of Nottingham lace or a dollar bill: she censors or conceals 
work. The relation is not exact, for millions knew that she was awakened 
every morning by a mother who started her reciting her lines and kept 
her at it all the way to the studio. It was just that Shirley’s work was self- 
obliterating—a whole deck of cards vanished in the air, or rather 
magically transmuted into $10,000 week worth of prepubescent games. 

But there is an exact correspondence to Marx’s insight in the relation 
between Shirley’s films and work. One probably could not find a 
depression commodity more like a piece of Nottingham lace than a 
Shirley Temple film. Her directors, writers, cameramen, composers and 
the rest were never written about, never mentioned, except as witnesses 
to something Shirley said or did. And the films they produced obliterate 
all traces of their craft. They are consummate examples of minimal 
direction, invisible editing, unobtrusive camerawork and musical 
scoring, and characterless dialogue. Every burr or edge has been honed 
away, and the whole buffed to a high finish. 

There are other relations between love, money and work that I do not 
have space to develop, and in some instances am not certain that I have 
grasped. Let me, however, attempt to give some rigor to the analysis 
made so far. I have argued that the ideology of charity was the creation 
of a class intent upon motivating others to absorb the economic burdens 
imposed by the depression. This privileged class regarded itself as 
possessed of initiative, as self-made through hard work. And it saw in all 
governmental plans for aid a potential subversion of the doctrine of 
initiative. Charity, then, came to be characterized as the bulwark of 
initiative. Money was a censored topic (for obvious reasons—Nelson 
Rockefeller today will not allow reporters to question him about his 
wealth). But there were clear implications that money as a charitable gift 



was benevolent, whereas money in the form of a dole was destructive. 
Money, then, was ambivalent and repressed, whereas charity and 
initiative were univalent and foregrounded. 

In Shirley Temple’s films and biographies, through a slight but very 
important displacement, charity appears as love and initiative as work. 
Both love and work are abstracted from all social and psychological 
realities. They have no causes; they are unmotivated. They appear in 
Shirley merely as prodigious innate capacities, something like Merlin’s 
wisdom or Lancelot’s strength; and they are magical in their powers— 
they can transform reality and spontaneously create well-being and 
happiness. Money, in keeping with its ambivalent nature, is subjected to 
two opposing operations. In Shirley’s films and the depictions of real life 
attitudes toward money, it is censored out of existence. It is less than 
destructive. It is nothing. But in an opposing movement, found largely 
in Shirley’s biographies, money breaks free and induces an inebriated 
fantasy that a Caliban would embrace, a vision of gold descending from 
the heavens, a treasure produced from a little girl’s joy and curls and 
laughter. This fantasy is removed from all thought of effort or anxiety. 
One can simply sit back in his chair and, like a Lotus-eater, let the 
drugged vision possess him. 

But any attempt to further clarify these relations would probably be 
wrong-headed, since it would argue for coherence where there is often 
only a muddled interplay of the forces of censorship and obfuscation. It 
seems more appropriate to let the whole discourse dissolve back into the 
existential mass of depression history and Shirley and her films. 

I will start it on its way by attacking the last point I made. I said that 
Shirley’s films have no creators. This is untrue. The advertising copy for 
her films tells us that Shirley Temple made them—sometime, we must 
presume, between playing with her pet rabbits and eating her favorite 
dish, canned peaches and ice cream. I also implied that many workers 
and their children suffered in material ways during the depression. But 
President Hoover wisely observed that the depression was “only a state 
of mind,” and Shirley’s life and work provide exemplary proof that 
Hoover was right. And I hinted that cold cash might have been more 
desirable to a starving man than a child’s warm touch. There is a 
perverse logic to this; but the thought is materialistic and, above all, 
dehumanizing. Shirley’s films never get into such Jesuitical quandaries. 
They keep the only authentic solution constantly before our eyes: the 
transforming power of love. 

And with those props knocked from beneath the specious edifice of my 
argument, it shatters, expires and sinks beneath the dark tarn of history 
from which it was fallaciously raised. But at the point where the last 
bubbles appear, something bobs to the surface. It begins to rise in the 
air and to glow, assuming the shape of a luminous being. And now, 
having attained full power, it begins to flash off and on like a theater 
marquee, and its feet begin to do little tap dance routines. It is Shirley 
Temple! Reborn. Released from the rational spell cast upon her by those 
sorcerers, Freud and Marx. And now we hear her voice announcing that 



the depression is over, that it never existed, that it is ending endlessly in 
each and every of her films, that these films are playing at our 
neighborhood theaters and that we should come and see them, and that 
we must learn to love children and to weep for them and open our hearts 
to them, that we mustn't hate rich people because most of them are old 
and unhappy and unloved, that we should learn to sing at our work and 
dance away our weariness, that anyone can be an old sourpus about 
rickets and protein-deficiency but only a Shirley Temple fan can laugh 
his pathology away. 

And now that we have immersed ourselves in these egregious 
irrationalities and utterly clogged the processes of thought, we once 
again should be in the proper state of mind to see Shirley’s films, and 
perhaps to accept her as simply and naively as she accepted her labors in 
Hollywood’s expedient vineyards. 
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In January, 1954, Truffaut’s article, “Une Certain Tendance du Cinema 
Frangais,” appeared in the CAHIERS DU CINEMA. Looking back on this 
article from the vantage point of the one hundredth issue of the 
CAHIERS, Jacques Doniol-Valcroze, the editor, remarked that it 
changed the whole tone and direction of the journal. He realized that 

“the publication of this article marked the beginning of that 
which today represents ...the CAHIERS DU CINEMA.” (1) 

Doniol-Valcroze admitted that he and Andre Bazin deliberated for a long 
time over this article and finally, reluctantly, printed it. Reading this 
article today, it is hard to see what was so shocking about it at the time 
and how it could be so important that Doniol-Valcroze would reminisce 
about it years later. 

However, despite its blandness and overweening superficiality (maybe 
that was why they hesitated to print it), Truffaut’s article was very 
important in terms of its influence on later French film criticism. First, it 
made some very accurate judgments about the French cinema. Second, 
it set up the now famous opposition between the “Tradition of Quality,” 
i.e., those few films which were considered the best by most French 
critics and by the various international juries, and the cinema d'auteurs, 
the films of Renoir, Bresson, Cocteau, Becker, Tati, Ophuls, Leenhardt, 
and Gance—which were misunderstood and often ignored or 
condemned by the French critics. Third, by means of this opposition, 
Truffaut institutionalized the partisan advocacy on the part of Rohmer, 
Rivette, and Godard of the above mentioned auteur directors. Finally, 
Truffaut simplified and thus popularized the much more complex and 
sophisticated theoretical and metaphysical considerations of Rivette, 
Rohmer, and Godard. 

Since Truffaut’s article was so important and since Andrew Sarris set it 




up as the manifesto of la politique des auteurs (The American Cinema, 
p. 27), it is necessary to examine it very carefully to order to see what it 
actually said. This examination will show (as did my examination in the 
first part of this article of Godard’s, Rivette’s, and Rohmer’s writings 
which all preceded Truffaut’s article in the CAHIERS) that the most 
important determinant of an auteur was not so much the director’s 
ability to express his personality, as usually has been claimed, but rather 
his desire and ability to express a certain world view. An auteur was a 
film director who expressed an optimistic image of human potentialities 
within an utterly corrupt society. By reaching out both emotionally and 
spiritually to other human beings and/or to God, one could transcend 
the isolation imposed on one by a corrupt world. Thus the characters in 
the movies of auteur directors are larger-than-life figures who rise above 
the ordinary. They are are all uncommon people; even Manny 
Balestrero, the Henry Fonda character in Hitchcock’s THE WRONG 
MAN (1957), is lifted out of his mundane existence by the spiritual quest 
for his own innocence. Just think, for example, of the characters played 
by Ingrid Bergman, Cary Grant, Anna Magnani, and Jean Gabin in the 
films of Rossellini, Hitchcock, and Renoir. 

In his article, Truffaut set up an opposition between film art—the 
cinema d’auteurs —which consisted of the inspired work of a few 
hommes du cinema such as Renoir, Bresson, and Cocteau, who 
expressed the world view outlined above and in the first part of this 
article, and the conventional commercial cinema, which was dominated 
by a small number of scriptwriters and the directors who illustrated 
their scripts. Most of the article, as is a large part of Truffaut’s 
subsequent criticism, is taken up with a vicious and sarcastic attack on 
this commercial cinema in France and the figures who set its tone— 
especially the scriptwriters Jean Aurenche and Pierre Bost. 

Truffaut denounces these men (as well as the cinema they represent) for 
their irreverence toward the literary works they adapt (most of the 
scripts and films in question were literary adaptations), their anti¬ 
clerical and anti-militarist stances, their pessimism and negativity, their 
“profanity” and “blasphemy.” His concerns here show the utter 
conventionality and the extreme cultural and political conservatism of 
his views’ on art. These scriptwriters’ irreverence toward their sources, 
the great French literary masterpieces (in some cases at least), reveals to 
Truffaut their lack of concern for tradition and conventional values, 
Truffaut sees the cinema d'auteurs as a return to the eternal verities and 
the classical French values of the enlightenment and romanticism. His 
opposition to their insertion of anti-militarist and anti-clerical stances 
into the works they adapted is a defense of art’s autonomy. No social or 
political views, those dreaded “messages,” are to mar the purity of art. 
Art must be free of all outside influences, Truffaut thought. 

Truffaut also objects to pessimism and negativity because he holds the 
opposite view of the potentiality of (at least some) human beings. And 
these special human beings, not the common person, are to be the fit 
subject of art, Here Truffaut is also opposing the deterministic view of 



life which often prevailed in the French cinema of the 1940’s and 1950’s, 
a view of life which had its origin in Zola’s Naturalism. Finally by 
objecting to the “profanity” and “blasphemy” in many French films, 
Truffaut declares his allegiance to Catholicism, the continual target of 
the French Left. For, as stated in Part One of this article, la politique des 
auteurs was a recapitulation on the level of culture of the bourgeoisie’s 
forceful reassertion of power in the decade after the war. Aurenche and 
Bost were the products and representatives of the era of the Popular 
Front and the Resistance, the ethos of which Truffaut opposes. 

In brief, this is the main thrust of Truffaut’s article. Now we must turn to 
a more detailed description and analysis of its two basic parts. First, 
Truffaut presents a view of film history, the emphasis of which is upon 
the steady emergence of an artistically valid, highly individualistic 
cinema—the cinema d'auteurs. Second, he launches a vicious attack on 
France’s most successful scriptwriting team, Jean Aurenche and Pierre 
Bost, who became famous for their adaptations of well-known literary 
works and whose prominence and influence, Truffaut claims, impeded 
the full realization of the cinema d'auteurs. 

FILM HISTORY 

At first, according to Truffaut, the French cinema was a bland imitation 
of the American cinema. Duvivier’s PEPE LE MOKO (1936) was, for ex¬ 
ample, a conscious imitation of Hawks’ SCARF ACE (1932). But then, 
under the influence of the great scriptwriter, Jacques Prevert, the 
French cinema developed in its own direction. Carne’s QUAI DES 
BRUMES (1938), scripted by Prevert, was “the masterpiece of the school 
called poetic realism.” £2) This term is used traditionally to describe the 
prominent films of the middle and late 1930’s. Marcel Martin, defining 
the term, says that the 

“authentic and meticulous description of social milieux... [in 
these films] was pervaded by romantic and poetic elements 
deriving from the mythology of Love, Destiny, and the 
confrontation of Good and Evil. ...”(3} 

But with the war and the occupation, “poetic realism” was replaced by 
“psychological realism.” This latter school or tendency was represented 
by the films of Claude Autant-Lara, Jean Delannoy, Rene Clement, Yves 
Allegret, and Marcel Pagliero, i.e. the most successful postwar French 
directors, However, Truffaut does not bother to define “psychological 
realism.” For more information on what constitutes “psychological 
realism” we must, turn to an unsigned article Truffaut wrote for ARTS 
two months later. Here Truffaut claimed that Clouzot’s LE CORBEAU 
(The RAVEN, 1943) was the first film to be considered representative of 
this tendency. 

“For Clouzot the poetry of decor or of a situation was of less 
interest than the evolution of the characters’ feelings and it is 
through the reality of their psychology, expressed in images, 
that he wanted to tell the story. He considered his films little 


novels.” (4) 


The interest in decor and situation gave way to an interest in character, 
especially as it is effected and distorted by social milieu. While the films 
of “poetic realism” were content to assign control to destiny or human 
weakness as in QUAI DES BRUMES or LE JOUR SE SEVE (1939), the 
films of “psychological realism” tended more often to reproach society 
for human evil and suffering: Autant-Lara’s DOUCE (1943) and LE 
DIABLE AU CORPS (1947), and Clement’s JEUXINTERDITS (1952), 
Finally, both tendencies represented rather conventional approaches to 
film making: traditional stage acting, static camera, invisible editing, 
dependence on scripts and dialogue, and elaborate sets. 

That a young, aspiring film maker would oppose this traditional cinema 
is not hard to imagine or to understand. But the way Truffaut goes about 
it tells us more about him than about his subject. In his description of 
French film history from 1930 to 1950, Truffaut left out those 
developments which he favored most: the work of Gance and Renoir, 
Bresson and Cocteau. Rather than present a judicious assessment of the 
various competing tendencies or schools in the cinema, as Bazin tried to 
do, Truffaut setup a straw man in order to knock it down in the rest of 
the article. He very carefully described the origin of the kind of cinema 
he hated, the French commercial cinema, the better to demolish it. 

Why, we might ask, did Truffaut so much want to demolish 
“psychological realism”? Running through auteur criticism is the idea 
that these young critics are standing at the threshold of a new French 
cinema and that they will be the ones to cross this threshold into the 
promised land. They hark back to their mentors—directors such as 
Griffith, Murnau, Stroheim, Renoir, and Welles. These great artist- 
directors showed the way, but these young critics saw themselves as the 
ones who would complete the development of a cinema d'auteurs, a 
personal cinema dominated by directors (albeit of a certain sort) rather 
than producers or scriptwriters. Thus Truffaut’s strategy was to attack 
most viciously those most recent trends in film history which seemed to 
be impeding the development he wanted to promote. In order the better 
to do this, he tried to isolate France’s most successful scriptwriters, Jean 
Aurenche and Pierre Bost, as the representatives of everything he hated. 

Therefore, Truffaut took great pains to point out that the films of 
“psychological realism, of Autant-Lara and the others, depended for 
their artistic quality on the scriptwriters. He claimed, 

“Isn't then, the evident evolution of the French cinema 
essentially due to the changes of the scriptwriters and their 
subjects, to the audacity with which they took on certain 
literary masterpieces, and, finally, to their confidence in the 
public’s ability to understand subjects usually considered 
difficult? Thus, it is simply a question of those scenarists, 
who have created ‘psychological realism’ within the 
‘Tradition of Quality’: Jean Aurenche and Pierre Bost, 

Jacques Sigurd, Henri Jeanson, Robert Scipion, Roland 


Laudenbach, and so on.” (5} 

The “Tradition of Quality” consisted of the ten or twelve French films a 
year which “merit the attention of the critics, cinephiles, and therefore 
of the CAHIERS DU CINEMA” (p. 30). Here Truffaut has tongue firmly 
in cheek. He has used a term, “Tradition of Quality,” which Jean-Pierre 
Barrot used in an insipid article, published the previous year, to describe 
the popular films of such directors as Jean Delannoy, Christian-Jaque, 
Jean Faurez, and Henri Calif. Barrot praised these directors because 
they had contributed most 

“to maintaining the enormous attraction that the cinema 
exercises on millions of people.” £6) 

Thus Truffaut equated the so-called “Tradition of Quality” and “psycho¬ 
logical realism” as representing the conventional French cinema which 
was both in terms of form and in terms of content utterly at odds with 
what he considered true film art—the cinema d'auteurs. Truffaut saw no 
possibility of 

“peaceful co-existence between this ‘Tradition of Quality’ and 
the ‘cinema d'auteurs’” (p. 32). 

In fact much of Truffaut’s subsequent writing about the French cinema 
consisted of vitriolic attacks on the established commercial cinema in 
France. Truffaut accused it most of all of lacking ambition, stifling 
inspiration, keeping its best directors un- and underemployed, and, 
naturally enough, preventing young men from making films until they 
had served a long and deadening apprenticeship in the industry, 

Thus we have seen that Truffaut’s analysis of French film history was 
carefully contrived to divide the French cinema into two warring camps 
—a conventional “Tradition of Quality” having “psychological realism” 
as its basic approach to art (as a formula, at its worst) and the little 
appreciated cinema d'auteurs. At the outset of his article, Truffaut 
makes Jean Aurenche and Pierre Bost the main representatives of the 
“Tradition of Quality” ; the main body of “Une Certaine Tendance du 
Cinema Frangais” is a thorough going attack on these scriptwriters’ 
manner of working and on their view of the world. 

JEAN AURENCHE AND PIERRE BOST 

Aurenche (b. 1904) and Bost (b. 1901) first collaborated on the script of 
Autant-Lara’s DOUCE (1943) and continued their cooperation on some 
of the best known French films of the 1940’s and 1950’s: LA 
SYMPHONIE PASTORALE (Delannoy, 1946), LE DIABLE AU CORPS 
(Autant-Lara, 1947), DIEU A BESOIN DES HOMMES (Delannoy, 1950), 
L'AUBERGE ROUGE (Autant-Lara, 1951), JEUXINTERDITS (Clement, 
1954), LE BLE EN HERBE (Autant-Lara, 1954), LE ROUGE ET LE 
NOIR and EN CAS DE MALHEUR (both Autant-Lara, 1954 and 1958). 

Truffaut claimed, tongue in cheek again, 


“Today, no one is ignorant any longer of the fact that 
Aurenche and Bost rehabilitated adaptation by upsetting the 
old preconceptions of being faithful to the letter and 
substituting for it the contrary idea of being faithful to the 
spirit.” (p. 30). 

Then Truffaut attacked Aurenche and Bost for even thinking that they 
could be faithful to the spirit of such diverse writers as Gide, Radiguet, 
Colette, and Bernanos, and of such diverse directors as Delannoy and 
Autant-Lara. The point is obvious: how could any strong willed, creative, 
individualistic artist be true to the spirit of a variety of other artists? La 
politique des auteurs was, above all else, a defense of individualism. 
Aurenche and Bost had to be attacked because they were examples of 
the success of team creation in film making, a possibility the auteur 
critics wanted to deny. 

Truffaut questioned the system of equivalences according to which these 
scriptwriters replaced “unfilmable” scenes in a literary work with new, 
more “cinematic,” ones. In the first place, Truffaut doubted that there 
were “unfilmable” scenes, but his attack centered on the way Aurenche 
and Bost used this system of equivalences to change the tone and 
meaning of the adapted works. For example, in Radiguet’s novel, Le 
Diable au Corps, the couple meet at a train station, whereas in Autant- 
Lara’s film, scripted by Aurenche and Bost, the couple meet in a school 
which has been turned into a military hospital. Truffaut claimed that the 
purpose of the change was to serve as “a decoy for the anti-militarist 
elements added to the work” (p. 35). To support his claim that Aurenche 
and Bost betrayed the works they adapted, Truffaut called on Father 
Amedee Ayfre whose comments on LA SYMPHONIE PASTORALE he 
quoted. 

“Reduction of faith to religious psychology in the hands of 
Gide, now becomes a reduction to psychology, plain and 
simple...” (p. 32). 

Thus instead of the claimed faithfulness to the spirit of the works, 
Truffaut found, in the work of the two scriptwriters, “a constant and 
deliberate effort to be unfaithful to the spirit as well as the letter” and 
also “a marked taste for profanation and blasphemy” (p. 32). 

The most extensive example Truffaut gives of this kind of betrayal is the 
unfilmed adaptation Aurenche and Bost wrote of Bernanos’ novel, The 
Diary of a County Priest. Truffaut compares their script with the film 
made several years later by Bresson. Truffaut compares two scenes. The 
first is the scene in which Chantel is in the confessional. 

“All who admire and know Bresson’s film will well remember 
the admirable scene in the confessional when Chantel’s face 
‘began to appear little by little, by degrees’ (Bernanos)” (p. 

32 ). 

Truffaut compares this scene with the “equivalent” scene in the script of 



Aurenche and Bost. In their scene, Chantel defies the Priest. She had 
spit out the host during communion and had hidden it in a prayer book; 
now she reveals this to the shocked Priest who can only respond by 
resignation and by calling on God for help. This scene is decidedly anti¬ 
clerical in that it demystifies the communion and the confessional. It 
does not allow them to remain in the subjective realm of grace and faith. 
They become things that people talk about rationally. The Priest, in this 
scene, is shown to be incapable of dealing with this change in the usual 
course of events. 

Second, Truffaut points out how Aurenche and Bost ended their script 
with a discussion from the middle of the novel. They ended the film 
script with the lines, 

” ‘When one is dead, everything is dead’” (p. 32). 

Truffaut compares this negative, nihilistic ending with Bernanos’ actual 
ending, 

” ‘What does it matter, all is grace’” (p. 32). 

Bresson ended his film with an image of a crude black cross on a white 
background. The argument is not really a matter of aesthetics, but of 
respect for religion and general attitude toward the world. Aurenche and 
Bost refused to accept the mystification of life, and sought instead 
rational and social causes for human behavior. Truffaut and the auteur 
critics were far less interested in the causes of human behavior tact than 
they were in the personal means a character used to transcend his or her 
environment and to reach some sort of salvation. The difference is pro¬ 
found. 

What most galled and obsessed Truffaut about the films of Aurenche 
and Bost was their anti-establishment tone. He found them anti¬ 
bourgeois, anti-militarist, anticlerical, opposed to all sorts of linguistic 
and sexual taboos, and full of profaned hosts and confessionals. 
Aurenche and Bost used literary masterpieces, according to Truffaut, to 
sneak their anti-establishment messages into their films and to 

“give the public its habitual dose of smut, non-conformity, 
and facile audacity” (p. 35). 

One film particularly disgusted Truffaut because, in it, 

“you can hear in less than ten minutes such words as: 

“prostitute,” “whore,” “slut,” and “bitchiness” (p. 36). 

One might complain about these words on feminist grounds, but the 
basis for Truffaut’s complaint lies elsewhere. “Is this realism?” he asks 
and one wonders if he ever left the Cinematheque. Surrounded by all 
this nastiness, Truffaut regretted the scripts of Jacques Prevert. 

“He [Prevert] believed in the Devil, thus in God, and if, for 
the most part, his characters were by his whim alone charged 



with all the sins in creation, there was always a couple, the 
new Adam and Eve, who could end the film, so that the story 
could begin again, (p. 36)” 

The world posited by Truffaut is evil and corrupt by its very nature. The 
only question worth asking is how one can save oneself. Group action or 
social reorganization need not be discussed since they would only lead 
to the same kind of evil which is already present. Thus the bourgeois 
sees the world. 

Contrary to the glimmer of hope in Prevert’s scripts, most French films, 
Truffaut thought, under the influence of Aurenche and Bost, have only 
one story to tell: 

“It’s always a question of a victim, generally a cuckold ... The 
knavery of his kin and the hatred among the members of his 
family lead the ‘hero’ to his doom .” (p. 36). 

These films concern the “injustices” of life and the “wickedness of the 
world.” At the center of these films there is always an “abject couple” 
who complain about the wickedness and injustices of life. Having 
established that “in the films of ‘psychological realism’ there are nothing 
but vile creatures,” Truffaut pompously and self-rightiously claimed to 

“know a handful of men in France who would be incapable of 
conceiving them ...” (p. 37). 

He meant, of course, Renoir, Bresson, Ophuls, Cocteau, Becker, Gance, 
Tati, and Leenhardt. And these men, Truffaut claimed, were also 

“auteurs who often wrote their dialogue and some of them, 
the stories they directed” (p. 37). 

Finally, Truffaut declares his preference for audacity over 
conventionality and compares the “Tradition of Quality’ to the cinema 
d’auteurs in terms of audacity. 

“In terms of this year, 1953, if I had to draw up a balance 
sheet of the French cinema’s audacities, there would be no 
place in it for either the vomiting in LES ORGUEILLEUX or 
Claude Laydu’s refusal to be sprinkled with holy water in LE 
BON DIEU SANS CONFESSION or the homosexual 
relationships of the characters in LE SALAIRE DE LA PEUR, 
but rather the gait of HULOT, the maid’s soliloquies in LA 
RUE DE L'ESTRAPADE, the mise en scene of LA CAROSSE 
D’OR, the direction of actors in MADAME DE, and also Abel 
Gance’s studies in polyvision. You will have understood that 
these audacities are those of men of the cinema and no 
longer of scenarists, directors and litterateurs.fp. 39)” 

The difference between these two poles of comparison have little to do 
with aesthetics and a lot to do with worldview. Most obviously, Truffaut 



rejects any “audacity” which has to do with the world outside the film or 
with the specific content of the film. The presentation of a homosexual 
relationship or a character’s rejection of the church Truffaut finds 
phony, uninteresting, and not the proper subject of the cinema. Next 
Truffaut argues for propriety, for adherence to certain taboos—he 
objects to seeing vomiting on the screen. Then Truffaut argues for the 
“audacities” of “men of the cinema,” i.e. audacities which are totally 
under the control of the directors (mise en scene, direction of actors, 
polyvision). 

By grounding cinematic beauty and truth in these primarily formal 
aspects of the movies, Truffaut argues for the absolute autonomy of the 
art form. “Une Certaine Tendance du Cinema Frangais” was not actually 
the manifesto of la politique des auteurs; it was more accurately the 
manifesto of the New Wave. In fact Truffaut’s film criticism had as its 
main goal the radical reform of the French cinema and the 
establishment of a contemporary cinema d'auteurs. In this task, Truffaut 
was very successful. And the cultural and political conservatism of his 
writings (and of the writings of Rivette, Rohmer, and Godard) should 
warn us about the fraudulent claims of many that the New Wave 
represented a radical break in the continuity of the French and the 
European cinema. 

NOTES 

L_CAHIERS DU CINEMA, No. 100 (October, 1959), p. 68. The 
translation is my own. 

2i “A Certain Tendency of the French Cinema,” CAHIERS DU CINEMA 
IN ENGLISH, No, 1 (January, 1967), p. 30. All further references to this 
article will be indicated by page number in the text. In some cases I have 
improved the translation. 

3 , France (NY: A.S. Barnes, 1971), p. 107. 

4^ ARTS (Paris), No. 455 (March 19,1954). Although this article is 
unsigned, there is no doubt that Truffaut wrote it; whole sentences are 
lifted from the article we are discussing. 

5. These important sentences were removed from the English 
translation. They go at the end of the sixth paragraph on page 30. 

<x “La Tradition de la Qualite,” in SeptAns du Cinema (Paris: Edition du 
Cerf, 19530, p. 27. The translation is my own. 
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Five years after it was made, and two years after its premier in New York 
at the ill-fated Cuban Film Festival in 1972, LUCIA, the two-and-a-half- 
hour epic of Cuban development directed by Humberto Solas has been 
recently made available in 35mm and 16mm by Tricontinental Films. 

For those familiar with the difficulties involved in viewing Cuban films 
in this country, LUCIA provides a rare opportunity to see an 
extraordinary film, and it serves as a reminder of what we have been 
missing as a result of the Nixon administration’s byzantine attitude 
towards Cuba. 

Despite the flurry of protest occasioned by the seizure of Cuban films at 
the Festival in 1972, the episode has been generally forgotten, and in the 
course of the hue and cry over the Solzhenitsyn affair, it has been made 
to appear that the USSR has a monopoly on state censorship of art and 
artists. It doesn't. Not only did the Treasury Department succeed in 
closing down the Festival; but as a consequence, it bankrupted 
American Documentary Films, the Festival’s chief sponsor and one of 
the few independent distributors of dissenting political films, 
intimidated such institutions as the Museum of Modern Art and the 
American Film Institute into dropping scheduled screenings of suddenly 
“controversial” Cuban films, and as recently as January 1974 prevented 
Tomas Gutierrez Alea, director of MEMORIES OF UNDERDEVE 
OPMENT, from entering the country to accept an award from the 
National Society of Film Critics in New York. MEMORIES itself was 
premiered last spring. 

Now, a year later, we finally have a chance to see LUCIA. Why, in these 
two instances, the U.S. government relaxed its cultural blockade of Cuba 
is a mystery. Perhaps these films shown separately at discrete intervals 
do not possess the dreadful first strike capacity attributed to the group 
of films mobilized for the Cuban Film Festival. 

LUCIA is composed of three separate episodes, each set in a different 
historical period, and each dealing with a different class—the 




aristocracy, the bourgeoisie, the peasantry—the class in the foreground 
of the particular historical moment in question. Each episode revolves 
around a woman called Lucia, and each chronicles a stage in a threefold 
struggle: for the personal liberation of the individual from restrictive 
roles imposed by class and sex, for the decolonization and 
transformation of Cuba, and for an authentic national film style free 
from the models imposed by Western cultural colonialism, and adequate 
to render the reality of the new Cuba. 

The first episode is set in 1895, during the nationalist war against Spain, 
the first stage in the long struggle for Cuban independence. Both the 
style and situation of this section are drawn from Visconti, whom Solas 
has acknowledged as a major influence on his work. In particular, 

LUCIA draws from Visconti’s SENSO, the tale of a high-born Italian 
woman compromised by a desperate passion for an Austrian officer 
which leads her to betray her patriot cousin and her country during the 
war for Italian unification. When Lucia falls in love with Rafael, a 
Spanish agent, she leads him to her ancestral home, a coffee plantation 
hidden in the mountains which serves as headquarters for the rebels, 
her brother among them. Rafael, who had contrived the affair with Lucia 
precisely to this end, reveals the location of the plantation to the Spanish 
troops. In the ensuing battle, the rebels are destroyed, and her brother, 
Felipe, killed. Driven by revenge, Lucia stabs her deceiver to death, and 
is dragged away, a lost woman on the road to madness. 

Solas’ version of Visconti’s story reveals his own preoccupations. Lucia 
is much more the victim than Visconti’s Livia, much more a pawn of 
forces beyond her comprehension. Lucia is terrified by the prospect of 
spinsterhood (all the men have gone to fight) and trapped in a 
suffocating world of crinolines and chatter, the last flower of an effete 
and doomed colonial culture. She breaks away into the only alter-native 
available to a woman of her class and time, but which nevertheless is 
tragically obsolete. She abandons herself to a grand passion, to a myth of 
romantic self-fulfillment (“All I want is to be happy” ) which is as 
derivative in its way of a bygone Byronism, as the finery of her class is 
imitative of Paris fashions. In the fragile world of colonial Cuba, far from 
Europe, her gestures of passion become a strained and unnatural parody 
of borrowed forms, a feverish mimicry of Continental literary romances, 
finally shattered in the collision with historical reality. 

Solas enforces this image of a derivative and inauthentic society in 
dissolution with an appropriately eclectic, violent, and dislocated style— 
or, I should say, styles—for he offers us a Cook’s tour of contemporary 
film schools. For the trip to the plantation, through a lush, mist 
shrouded, tropical rain forest, and the ensuing battle, Sofas has adopted 
the look of Kuris. The affair of politics (Rafael) and passion (Lucia) is 
orchestrated to a score of sighs, flutters, fixed stares and throbbing 
music characteristic of the later, operatic Visconti. Discarding the Italian 
director’s florid heaviness, Solas has stretched Visconti’s style into a 
shrill and brittle satire on the world of the ruling class. This world is 
periodically punctuated by brutal cuts to a stark landscape of battle, 



circled by vultures, strongly reminiscent of similar scenes in Has’ 
masterpiece, THE SARAGOSSA MANUSCRIPT. And in fact, this entire 
section of LUCIA is strongly flavored with a feverish romanticism 
characteristic of the Polish school in some of its wilder moments. 

Set in 1933, during and after the downfall of the dictator Machado, the 
second section of LUCIA is shot in the muted, quiet style of JULES AND 
JIM, or Franju’s THERESE, employing slow, deliberate pans, tracks, 
and zooms. The episode is cast in the form of a reverie, as a new Lucia 
calls up the memories of her life with Aldo, a revolutionary dedicated 
first to the overthrow of Machado, and then Batista, when that leader in 
turn betrays the revolution. Solar has a good eye for the concrete forms 
inhabited by the revolutionary impulse as it works itself out in different 
historical moments. Aldo, with his troubled student’s face, his straw hat 
and tommy gun, is a militant Michael Corleone, a tupamaro of the 
twenties. He operates with his friend Antonio in a seemingly isolated 
guerrilla band without apparent contact with the other such groups we 
assume must exist. It is not until the final section of LUCIA that Solas 
gives us a strong sense of the people, of the collective wisdom to be 
gained from the community. Aldo, with the virtues and limitations of the 
bourgeois urban revolutionary, is eventually shot down in the street. 
Solas portrays the smug and decadent bourgeois world that Lucia flees 
with a few economical strokes. This time, Lucia’s passion for Aldo, 
unlike her predecessor’s for Rafael, is historically progressive. It is this 
coincidence of private and public, of passion and history, that lends this 
section an aesthetic coherence absent from Part One. But despite the 
fact that Lucia makes great strides towards her own personal liberation, 
leaving the sterile and narcissistic world of her family to work in a cigar 
factory, leading a protest march of women against the regime, she has 
far to go. It is Aldo who talks, fights, and dies; it is Lucia who sticks 
loyally by him (“I'll follow you; I'm your wife, Aldo” ). She carries his 
baby and endures, alone, after his death. It is Lucia whose face fills the 
screen with the enigmatic gaze and opaque beauty of Godard’s Anna 
Karina. And it becomes clear that this is Solas’ meditation on Lucia, a 
man’s meditation on the mystery of a woman, as much as it is Lucia’s on 
Aldo. Lucia remains remote, an object of contemplation, rather than an 
agent of historical change. 

The last section of the film is set in a communal agricultural settlement 
in post-revolutionary Cuba. It employs a light, comic, self—mocking tone 
to tell the story of newlyweds, Lucia and Tomas, who spend all their 
time in bed until their comrades insist that they must end their 
honeymoon and rejoin their fellow workers in the fields. But Tomas, 
brought up in the old school, not only refuses to let Lucia work but, 
insanely jealous, confines her to the house, boards up the windows, and 
holds her a virtual prisoner. When she complains that he is violating the 
spirit of the revolution, he grandly announces: “I am the revolution.” 
Lucia escapes with the help of a teacher from Havana sent to the 
countryside as part of the literacy campaign. Tomas pursues her to the 
salt marsh where she is working with a group of women. She runs for it; 
he chases her; the women chase him. As the film closes, the couple are 



still fighting, still in love, still at odds, struggling to resolve the tangled 
web of old and new. Comedy, the genre form Solas has chosen as 
appropriate to life in a revolutionary society, suggests that the 
contradictory claims of the sexes, of the generations, of the self and the 
community, will be ultimately reconciled. 

One of the strengths of LUCIA is its sensitivity to the complex interplay 
between historical destiny and private experience. Each Lucia is the 
locus of intersection between large social changes and sharply perceived 
personal needs. Each makes choices whose sources are at once public 
and private. But it is a testimony to the honesty of this film that political 
changes, difficult as they are to achieve and consolidate, are often more 
easily made than transformations of deeply ingrained cultural and social 
attitudes which directly oppress individuals, especially women. The 
Lucia of Part Two finds it relatively easy to abandon her class for a job in 
a factory, to overcome the as yet historically invisible sexist attitudes 
which continue to define her consciousness and limit her options in her 
new situation. 

LUCIA reveals a profoundly Marxist sense of inevitable historical 
progress. The attempts of the private self to evade history are futile and 
destructive. The more Lucia of the first section tries to escape the 
turmoil of the struggle against Spain, as she seeks refuge first in love, 
and then in the seclusion of her plantation, the more she unwittingly 
delivers herself into the very heart of the conflict. Part Two underlines 
this moral. It is on the isolated key off the coast of Cuba where her father 
has sent her to avoid the upheavals precipitated by the revolt against 
Machado that Lucia first encounters Aldo, who is hiding out from the 
police. Later, rather than running away, she returns to Cuba, to Aldo, 
and accepts her historical destiny. In Part Three, Tomas’ attempt to 
isolate his wife and private life from the community, and the historical 
development it embodies, is again both futile (history penetrates his 
closed world in the form of the literacy teacher) and dangerous; it comes 
close to destroying his marriage. Yet Solas’ characters are not mere 
passive vessels of historical truth. Nor, as the third section shows, is 
personal transformation guaranteed by political success. It must be 
consciously struggled towards, day by day, in the bedroom as well as the 
streets. 

The products of a nation’s cultural life often reflect larger truths about 
itself, and it is per-haps an indication of the vitality of Cuban society that 
LUCIA’s open-ended sense of progressive historical development 
strikingly sets it off from current U.S. films. Most Hollywood films these 
days, like WALKING TALL, are either consciously anti-historical (the 
omnipotent hero, self-created and defined, conquers all) and 
unconsciously regressive. That is, they may obsessively invoke 
exhausted cultural myths to solve contemporary problems, or, if they do 
project an historical vision, like Peckinpah’s westerns, it is most often 
one of a doomed and dying community, its options foreclosed and its 
fate sealed. LUCIA, on the other hand, looks forward to a future full of 
promise. 
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Robert Altman’s latest film, THIEVES LIKE US, belongs to the current 
vogue of criminal couple movies. Of the three films in this genre now in 
release (Terrence Malick’s BADLANDS and Stephen Spielberg’s 
SUGARLAND EXPRESS complete the triad), THIEVES LIKE US is the 
one film to find its source in fiction. Its fragments have been lifted 
almost intact from a 1937 Edward Anderson novel of the same name, 
while the other two films derive from actual occurrences. Altman’s is 
also the one film of the three to get close to its characters, to infuse them 
with a life of their own. In BADLANDS, detachment springs from a 
conscious choice of the director and works a frightening, clinical magic; 
in SUGARLAND EXPRESS, it’s a matter of default and falls flat. Altman 
doesn't look at his characters, like Malick, as if he were discovering a 
new strain of virus, but he doesn't share Spielberg’s subtle contempt for 
them either. In SUGARLAND EXPRESS, the’ characters are fawned on 
like adorable puppies, their excesses indulged because of the pleasure 
they give. 

In THIEVES LIKE US, the characters are not merely products of the 
American Dream; they're the dreamers who keep it going, as well. 
They're myth buyers, consumers who devour the Dream as if, at first, 
their identities and then their very lives depend upon the intake. In fact, 
for some of them, the price is just that steep. But there is a stubborn 
glow about these people that often eclipses their desperation and marks 
them as part of Altman’s growing collection of beautiful losers. 

As in most of Altman’s previous films, the core of THIEVES LIKE US is 
firmly rooted in the director’s vision of a rotten American Dream. 
MCCABE & MRS. MILLER—released in 1971 and still the finest 
expression of that vision—established Altman’s reputation as a 
Hollywood director with the talent and impertinence to meddle with a 
precious American myth and explode it. THIEVES LIKE US, set in rural 
Mississippi in the midst of the Depression, is a reflection on that 
explosion—an examination, in fact, of the debris. 




In MCCABE & MRS. MILLER, the Dream outgrew itself and took a few 
people down with it. One of the victims was a young, lanky wanderer 
played by Keith Carradine; one of the survivors, a skinny young widow- 
turned-whore played by Shelley Duvall. Carradine and Duvall reappear 
in THIEVES LIKE US as if they're part of a self-fulfilling prophecy, no 
longer on the periphery of the tale, but dead center. The awkwardly 
handsome Carradine plays Bowie Bowers, a 23 year-old escaped convict 
who pursues manhood and courts death as though he’s got all the time 
in the world. Duvall plays Keechie Mobley, Bowie’s Coke guzzling, doe 
eyed orphan of a girlfriend who, despite her fragile body, keeps a firmer 
grip on the Dream. Like virtually all of Altman’s heroines, Keechie is a 
born survivor. And like most of Altman’s heroes, Bowie is not. After 
serving seven years of a life sentence for murder, Bowie has a dream 
that’s a little harder to grasp, as if it’s lost its definition through disuse. 

Carradine is an understated, yet surprisingly physical actor and his 
flagpole of a body suggests not so much a lack of food from Bowie’s 
years in prison as it does a lack of vital experience. Watching Carradine 
lope through his role, you half expect Bowie’s new found freedom to 
soften some of those crazy right angles, to pad his peculiarly adolescent 
frame. Bowie is the affable, passive partner, whether in crime (escaping 
from prison and robbing banks with his two fellow escapees) or in make 
believe marriage with Keechie. He’s the foil against which the others 
bounce their boredom and anger and fear. And if Bowie believes his life 
sentence is behind him, now that he’s escaped from prison, Altman sees 
it differently. And right from the start. 

The opening sequence of THIEVES LIKE US, while recording the prison 
break, suggests that Bowie’s course has remain unchanged. Through the 
softly ironic cinematography of Jean Buffety, Bowie’s escape seems no 
more unnatural to the lush Mississippi landscape than would a flight of 
birds. The camera behaves like a dozing observer on a humid summer 
day, gently awakened at the film’s beginning by the hum of a motorized 
handcar transporting its anonymous, human cargo back to the prison 
farm at Parchman, Mississippi. With limpid, dew-like gaze, the camera 
follows the movement of the intruding vehicle as it moves from right to 
left, until the car finally disappears beyond a cluster of trees. As if 
looking for another sign of movement, now that sleep has been broken, 
the camera lazily pans further to the left, pausing to watch two figures 
row across a lake. The rowers reach the opposite shore, leave their boat, 
and nervously exchange bits of muffled dialogue. An automobile 
approaches, carrying two additional men. Suddenly the trap is sprung. 
Clothes are changed; anonymity thrown off; roles reversed. The driver is 
taken prisoner, and the three prisoners from Parchman are free. 

Freshly sprung, the prisoners are animated and playful. With names 
suddenly discernable on a previously muted soundtrack and faces now 
framed in close ups, Bowie, Chickamaw, and T-Dubb seem the antithesis 
of anonymous prisoners lumped together on a handcar bound for 
prison. Yet, Altman’s manipulation of visual plastics here implies quite 
the opposite. 



The commandeered Model A that grudgingly carries the escapees to¬ 
ward freedom, rattling and sputtering out its indignation, moves in the 
same direction as the handcar that opened the sequence—not literally 
back to the prison farm, but from right to left. Although a common de¬ 
vice for creating tension within a shot, the right to left movement also 
serves Altman thematically. By paralleling the path of the first car, the 
camera suggests that Bowie and his friends, in their flight to freedom, 
are merely exchanging one form of prison for another. By repeating the 
right to left movement at various points in the film, each repetition 
signaling a key event or scene that propels Bowie forward, Altman 
prepares you for doom. And that preparation is essential. THIEVES 
LIKE US is not concerned with single acts of heroism or isolated 
instances of death: it has no need to shock. Its events grow organically 
from tone and texture and fall into sad, inevitable place. 

Anderson’s book evokes a sense of doom, as well, but primarily through 
the mouths of its characters. Written in the middle of the Depression, 
the novel lacks the wry, affectionate humor and visual grace endemic to 
Altman’s style. When Anderson tries for atmosphere directly, his tone is 
labored and dry. Altman’s film, on the other hand, virtually floats along. 
Buffety’s moist cinematography generates the look of a thirties period 
piece, to be sure, but doesn't stop there. Like a silent conspirator in 
league with the elements, the camera bridges the gap between one 
shower and the next, soaking the film in a liquid, suffocating softness. 
It’s a texture richly suited to the suggestion of unchecked vegetation, of 
overripe dreams and decay, and it is reinforced by the conflict between a 
verdant landscape and the increasingly muted and somber colors in 
which Altman shrouds his characters. 

Yet sobriety—a key to the Anderson novel—is not the spirit that moves 
THIEVES LIKE US. Visually, Altman achieves a sense of wasteland 
through an almost perverse excess of water. Aurally, he gets it with 
humor. Working in collaboration with Calder Willingham and Joan 
Twinberry, Altman has devised a delightfully mischievous screenplay 
that relaxes the severity of Anderson’s dialogue while preserving major 
portions of it. The jocularity running through THIEVES LIKE US 
doesn't counter the book’s bleak naturalism but gently supports it like a 
friendly, lumpy cushion. For example, there’s an ongoing joke in the 
film between Bowie and Keechie, a silly riddle to which she never has 
the answer. “What’s the Mississippi State Animal?” Bowie might ask, or 
Flower, or Tree. The answer: a Squashed Dog in the Road; a Weed; a 
Telephone Pole. Anonymous, barren images like these suggest not the 
state of Mississippi, but a state of desperation. 

The critical complaints waged against the film’s extensive use of thirties 
radio programs on its soundtrack echo the objections made to the film’s 
elemental cinematography: pure artifice, period recreation for its own 
sake. Nonsense! One of the film’s primary characters—its antagonist, 
really—is the Radio. For just as Altman’s characters are myth buyers, the 
Radio functions here as myth barker, hawking its American Dream of 
love songs and glamour and Norge Home Appliances to people who 



can't afford the price. The use of Radio works logically and 
naturalistically throughout most of THIEVES LIKE US to create often 
brutally funny and sometimes merely pathetic contrasts between the 
illusions to which the characters cling and the banal reality of their lives. 

For example, one marvelously quiet sequence catches Mattie (T-Dubb’s 
sister-in-law, played by Louise Fletcher, with whom the trio holes up for 
awhile), hair in pin curls, methodically washing her dinner dishes and 
listening to “The Shadow” while two of her three guests play cops and 
robbers with her children. “Who knows what evil lurks in the hearts of 
men?” the radio croons, as the third gangster, Bowie, steps into the 
kitchen and offers to dry the dishes. 

The banality of the bank robberies is underscored in the same manner. 
Although three holdups occur, only one is actually shown. During the 
first two, we wait outside with the driver of the get-away car listening to 
“Gangbusters” or “Seabiscuit.” During the third robbery, which results 
in a shooting, the bank radio is tuned to President Franklin Roosevelt 
addressing the American people on the subjects of prosperity and 
security. 

Once, however, Altman briefly loses control of the device. During a love 
scene between Bowie and Keechie, a serialized version of Romeo and 
Juliet plays in the background. As the two young lovers fumble through 
their first attempts at sex, the radio host comments, “Thus did Romeo 
and Juliet consummate their first interview by falling madly in love with 
each other.” The line is repeated—divorced, in fact, from the logical 
progression of the broadcast—each time Bowie and Keechie make love 
in the scene. A single use of the line would have sufficed to poke fun at 
the archetypes Altman sets up here—and later destroys—and would have 
been consistent with the film’s use of Radio before and after the scene. 
Instead, the radio becomes an outsider, addressing you directly rather 
than through the lives of the characters, calling attention to its own 
considered cleverness. It’s an amusing moment, but one not funny 
enough to compensate for the dramatic imbalance it creates. 

As one of several imbalances in the film, this moment of self- 
congratulation is among the least disturbing. A major problem’ in plot is 
created, for example, by the sudden, unexplained appearance of a bench 
warrant in Bowie’s hands, a paper that serves as Chickamaw’s passport 
to free-dom late in the film. The impact of its subsequent revocation 
(Bowie’s desertion of Chickamaw after the second prison break) is 
diluted. Yet this is a pivotal point in the film. An entire scene seems to 
be missing at another point by which we could have measured for 
ourselves distortions of the press which are merely implied. A reference 
to marijuana as “pot”—whether or not its use in the rural South during 
the Depression can be documented—is dislocating in a period setting. 
And, finally, there is the predictable indictment of Keechie-as-Woman. 

Yet, THIEVES LIKE US remains a haunting and disquieting film and 
suffers little diffusion from what seems a plethora of gangster-couple 
movies in our midst. It entertains defects, but its strengths far outweigh 



them. And one of those strengths lies in characterization: the people 
who inhabit THIEVES LIKE US grow. Not in a universal or tragic sense, 
and not in a way that might save them. Some become more foolish; 
some more enraged; some become old before their time. But they 
change—like people you live with—gradually, naturally, at times almost 
imperceptibly. And, because they change, they live. 

If Altman’s insistence on perverting Keechie’s archetype is a bit jarring, I 
suspect it’s because he goes to great lengths to preserve the other 
archetypes in THIEVES LIKE US. For example, T-Dubb, the leader of 
Bowie’s gang, fits the comic mold of cuckold though he doesn't live long 
enough to be cuckolded in the film. Played by Bert Remsen, he seems a 
far older man than the 44 year old desperado described in the accounts 
of his prison break. With greasy gray hair and halting gait, he leches 
after and marries Mattie’s young sister, a beautician whose limited 
knowledge of the spectrum is liquefied on a weekly basis and applied to 
her head. T-Dubb chases youth as though, like his wife, it were for sale. 
He cuts his hair and dyes it a shoe polish black and insists the grotesque 
disguise is necessary to elude the Law. In fact, it’s a feeble attempt to 
elude old age. In both cases, of course, it fails. T-Dubb is the first to die. 

The character of Chickamaw, though not as richly drawn as T-Dubb, 
dates back in film to at least 1916 and HOMUNCULUS. Played 
menacingly by John Schuck, Chickamaw is a huge, brooding monster of 
a man denied love. In the film, he hides behind jokes and whiskey and 
robbing banks until the silent rage that fills him erupts. The most 
frightening image in THIEVES LIKE US is not found in its robberies or 
even in its deaths, but in the striped figure of Chickamaw, the escaped 
prisoner standing alone on a country road, unable to contain his wrath 
or comprehend his desertion. 

In the world THIEVES LIKE US recreates, a peculiarly anonymous title 
is reserved for members of any group society wants to collar: children, 
for example, or servants; prisoners, even dogs. And rolled around on the 
tongues of the people closest to him, Bowie’s name invariably becomes 
“boy” . Indeed, like T-Dubb and Chickamaw, Bowie is waging a losing 
battle with anonymity. When calling his name, whether in rage or 
anguish or fun, his friends seem to be addressing not Bowie Bowers, but 
a faceless, nameless form, an idea that might be personified by anyone. 
Yet, these are the people from whom Bowie seeks definition—his 
criminal pals on one hand, Keechie and domesticity on the other. 

Almost through a process of elimination (T-Dubb’s death and Bowie’s 
desertion of the raving Chickamaw), Bowie returns to the one shelter left 
him, the cabin he shares with Keechie. Altman’s shelters, however, 
unfailingly collapse on those who need them most. 

Keechie survives not only Bowie’s death, but the overt hostility Altman 
generally displays toward his female characters—at least, until the end 
of the film. Keechie stands as the one Altman heroine who is not crazed, 
sex-starved, or repulsively submissive; she isn't a whore and she’s not a 
double-crosser. But she is a woman—if only a whisper of one when we 



know her—and for Altman that means she’s a survivor. In the Anderson 
novel, the Romeo and Juliet analogy reaches its logical conclusion: 
Bowie and Keechie die together. In the film, only Bowie is killed. 

Yet, survival in a world heavy with corruption carries with it an element 
of guilt, a concept to which Altman reverts in THIEVES LIKE US almost 
as an afterthought. The final frames of the film virtually burst with a 
sudden indictment of Keechie. Her stark, black dress, her severely 
coiffed hair and rigid self-composure as she tells her quiet lies and swigs 
her Coke bear such a striking resemblance to Mattie (the woman who 
betrays Bowie to the Law) that Keechie instantly becomes a marked 
woman. It’s as though, by drawing the visual parallel to Mattie, Altman 
were warning you, you, “Watch that one. She’s trouble.” In fact, she is 
not. She’s frightened and bored and if she’s guilty of anything, it’s of 
maintaining a persistence of vision, of keeping a firmer grip on a vapid 
dream even as it collapses on Bowie. And if Keechie still has her Coke- 
well, Mrs. Miller had her opium and the townspeople of Presbyterian 
Church their religion. To the survivors goes the Dream, then, from one 
generation to the next. 


Thieves Like Us and the love scene 

by Virginia Wright Wexman 

from Jump Cut, no. 2,1974, p. 7. 

In 1583, Sir Philip Sidney faulted the plays of his time for putting comic 
scenes into their tragedies. In his view, the playwrights 

“thrust in the clown by head and shoulders, to play a part in 
majestical matters, with neither decency nor discretion, so as 
neither the admiration and commiseration, nor the right 
sportfulness, is by their mongrel tragicomedy obtained.” 

He was speaking of dramatists who flouted the tradition of unmitigated 
high seriousness established in classical Greek tragedy by including 
scenes of comic relief enacted by low, clownish characters in their 
tragedies. Being completely under the spell of ancient Greek drama and 
the theories of Aristotle concerning unity of plot, Sidney did not realize 
that the inclusion of these comic scenes actually added to the impact of 
Elizabethan tragedies. Instead of playing on a narrow range of emotions 
as the Greeks had done, the Elizabethan playwrights, most notably 
Shakespeare, aimed at a fresh, distinctive effect by appealing to a wider 
range of feeling in their audience—laughter and affection as well as pity 
and terror and the like—which were all subsumed into a tragic catharsis 
at the end. 

In the twentieth century we have passed beyond even this departure 
from Aristotelian norms. The clown is not only thrust into our tragedies, 



he is often cast in the role of the tragic hero. This phenomenon is most 
striking in the case of film, the most popular storytelling art of our time. 
The emotional intensity of movies like LA STRADA, BONNIE AND 
CLYDE, and PIERROT LE FOU centers on protagonists who are at once 
farcical and sublime. In such films, the main characters may be 
buffoonish and laugh-able, but we never doubt that a tragic fate lies in 
store for them. Instead of feeling amused, affectionately indulgent, 
compassionate and fearful at various moments throughout the action as 
in Elizabethan drama, we are now asked to respond with all these 
emotions at the same time. These new stories are not tragicomedies but 
true tragic forms which include a pronounced comic strain throughout. 
In spite of all the low humor in LA STRADA, BONNIE AND CLYDE, and 
PIERROT LE FOU, we never expect the characters whom we like and 
admire to find comic fulfillment, and the inevitable downfall of each 
inspires us with the tragic emotions of pity and terror. 

Robert Altman’s ability to blend comic and tragic elements in a single 
episode is masterfully displayed in his construction of the first major 
love scene in his newest film, THIEVES LIKE US. Though many features 
of this scene make us laugh at the two awkward, countrified young 
lovers, Bowie and Keechie, we are also encouraged to sympathize 
strongly with them and to see them as heading toward an inevitable 
tragic doom. 

Altman heightens the audience’s amusement at the naive phrases and 
gestures of Bowie and Keechie’s lovemaking by self-consciously playing 
them against a popularized radio dramatization of Romeo and Juliet. 
“Thus did Romeo and Juliet consummate their first interview by falling 
madly in love,” announces the radio narrator as we see the two 
depression-era lovers grope toward one another on the bed. The same 
comment is repeated verbatim twice as Bowie and Keechie re-enact their 
initial sexual encounter. 

We may laugh at the humor in a scene like this, but at a deeper level the 
Romeo and Juliet radio program provides more than just an amusing 
contrast to the story of ignorant country people. Altman has subtitled 
his film “A Romance,” and we understand by this point that it is a tragic 
romance, like the one devised by Shakespeare five hundred years ago. 
Bowie is a hunted man, wanted by the police “dead or alive,” and just 
prior to the love scene he has been involved in the shooting of two 
lawmen. The love between Bowie and Keechie is doomed from the 
outset just as surely as the love of Romeo and Juliet is. In addition to its 
comic function, the radio broadcast gives the love scene a feeling of 
poignancy by continually reminding us of this parallel. Keith Carradine 
and Shelley Duvall, who play the two young lovers, project such 
attractive openness and likeability that, in spite of Altman’s gentle 
mockery, we can't help caring deeply about what will inevitably happen 
to them. Their very awkwardness is endearing, since it comes as such a 
welcome change from the plastic slickness of other Hollywood 
personalities. Both seem completely natural, and their innocent charm 
is especially appropriate here, for this love scene is one which transpires 
between a young girl who has never “had a fella” and a boy who has been 



locked away in jail from the time he was sixteen—and presumably has 
never had a girl. 

Altman plays up our feelings of sympathetic involvement with Carradine 
and Duvall by photographing them in soft light, using gently flowing 
tracking shots. We share the lovers’ sense of newness in each of their 
three sexual encounters by viewing each one from a different angle: the 
first from the foot of the bed and the last two from either side. While the 
radio announcer’s repetitive comments present these acts of copulation 
as simply more of the same thing, Altman’s visual strategy gives us a 
more subjective view of the lovemaking as it is experienced by Bowie 
and Keechie themselves. 

Thus, despite its surface comedy, the scene inspires us with strong 
feelings of tenderness and compassion toward the young lovers and a 
tragic apprehension about the inevitable doom that awaits them. The 
aesthetic merit of THIEVES LIKE US derives from its daringly eclectic 
blend of comic and tragic elements. We may find ourselves laughing at 
many points during the lovemaking episode, but the sequence as a 
whole draws on a wide range of emotions to achieve an ultimately tragic 
impact. Altman’s extraordinary ability to integrate these normally 
disparate feelings in a single scene is a key factor in his artistry, an 
artistry which easily justifies his pre-eminence among American 
directors. 
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“There’s room at the top they are telling you still 
But first you must lean how to smile as you kill 
If you want to be like the folks on the hill 
A working class hero is something to be.” 

—John Lennon 

Hollywood’s typical presentation of the U.S. success myth has centered 
on the hero’s trials and triumph, considering his class origins only to 
establish the initial “rags” of the “rags to riches” theme. For example, in 
THE BENNY GOODMAN STORY Benny, child of the immigrant slums, 
receives his first musical instrument and training at Chicago’s Hull 
House, but the remainder of the film resolutely ignores matters of class. 
Aspiring racial and ethnic minority members of the working class have 
generally had two career paths held out to them in success myth films: 
the entertainment business (e.g., THE JAZZ SINGER and YANKEE 
DOODLE DANDY) and sports (THE BABE RUTH STORY and 
GENTLEMAN JIM). Such films treat the hero’s class and racial/ethnic 
background perfunctorily, unless the subject is inescapable, as with JIM 
THORPE—ALL AMERICAN, which gives a liberal nod recognizing the 
racism confronting the Native American athlete, and YOUR CHEATIN’ 
HEART, which sentimentally traces Hank Williams’ career as a country 
music singer. 

Two recent Hollywood success myth films, EVEL KNIEVEL and THE 
LAST AMERICAN HERO, diverge from the traditional direction by 
presenting heroes whose working class origins are central to the 
narrative. Doubtless Hollywood’s new cultural pluralism—the shift from 
conceiving of a homogeneous public to making films for well defined 
audiences (youths, blacks, etc.)—is an economically motivated 
adjustment to market realities. Significantly, both real-life subjects of 
these two films attained, and still retain, their celebrity status among a 




specific audience—the white working class. Motorcycle daredevil Evel 
Knievel and champion stock car racer Junior Johnson remain little 
known in the U.S. middle class. These two films depict working class 
heroes—working class heroes both in the sense that their class origins 
are not ignored or hidden, and that they are heroes to the working class. 
For their intended audience these films are “closer to real life” than 
films depicting middle class protagonists with middle class problems. 

Yet both films remain within the limits of bourgeois ideology, 
particularly in dealing with the success myth, for they affirm that 
individual success is both possible and worth pursuing. 

Their distribution indicates that these films are directed at the white 
working class audience. THE LAST AMERICAN HERO was released by 
Fox initially in the summer of 1973 on the drive-in circuit, which is itself 
a class-distinguished phenomenon providing relatively inexpensive 
admissions and back-of-the-car free child care. After remarkable 
success, THE LAST AMERICAN HERO finally opened in New York City 
houses without ever having had a critics’ screening. EVEL KNIEVEL 
achieved a popular initial success and has been a steady second half of 
double bills at drive-ins for several years. Additionally, it was chosen as 
a trump card by a major television network to win the prime time 
ratings battle in the first week of the 73-74 season because of its appeal 
to Middle America—the majority of TV viewers. 

My discussion of EVEL KNIEVEL and THE LAST AMERICAN HERO 
will describe the films in terms of their presentation of ironic, and 
sometimes ambiguous, biographies. By specifically looking at several 
themes in the films—danger and skill, the relation of hero to authority, 
the role of women, the depiction of class differences, and the action 
solution to problems—we can better understand the films’ appeal. 

SUCCESS: MYTH AND REALITY 

The media convey information both through form and content. The 
information conveyed and the way it is presented shape audience 
sensibility: the question, then, is one of ideology. Modern discussions of 
ideology begin with Marx’s well-known formulation in his Contribution 
to the Critique of Political Economy: “It is not the consciousness of men 
that determines their existence, but, on the contrary, their social 
existence determines their consciousness.” Obviously Marx’s point 
about the relation between social existence and consciousness cannot be 
taken in a mechanistic way. In contemporary life, mass culture mediates 
one’s consciousness of social reality, and film is such a mediation. The 
typical success image in cinema is presented in terms of (1) individuals, 
who (2) succeed or fail by their own individual activity and outlook. Film 
thus reinforces tendencies favorable to the status quo by implicitly 
denying even the possibility of group activity for life’s goals or 
measuring success in political terms. 

The success myth is so pervasive in U.S. life that it needs little 
description: The United States is the land of opportunity, males can go 
from log cabin to White House, Horatio Alger virtues ensure success. 


The function of the myth in U.S. life is to encourage aspiration and a 
belief in individual opportunity. Because of its promise of reward for 
hard labor, it serves to distract the individual from seeing institutional 
obstacles to striving, and from considering the small number of wealthy 
and powerful at the top of the success pyramid in comparison with the 
massive base of “failures.” The myth promises to those who lack money, 
educational advantages, and influence—the vast majority of Americans 
—that a personality committed to ambition, determination, 
perseverance, temperance, and hard work will earn its appropriate 
reward. 

The reality of success and failure in the United States, especially for the 
working class, is quite at variance with the myth. In one of the best 
studies of the reality and myth of success among industrial workers, 
Automobile Workers and the American Dream, Ely Chinoy points out 
that external conditions, not subjective factors determine success for the 
working class. Soon after beginning a career, the blue collar worker 
finds a ceiling on his or her upward mobility and level of achievement. 
Subjectively, when members of the working class find their aspirations 
impossible to achieve yet accept the prevailing ideology of 
individualism, the result is self-blame and an elaborate defensive 
rationalization of their position. 

EVEL KNIEVEL and THE LAST AMERICAN HERO are particularly 
interesting in this context because they do not simply present the 
standard success myth but deal with it in an ambiguous way by 
qualifying wholehearted admiration for their respective heroes. In short, 
they are accommodations of the myth to undeniable reality. 

Both EVEL KNIEVEL and THE LAST AMERICAN HERO are ironic 
romances. The traditional romance narrative pattern follows a 
protagonist through early adventures to a crucial test. The test proves he 
deserves the title of hero, as with Beowulf, Saint George, and other basic 
romance protagonists. While both films follow the romance scheme, 
they also introduce significant irony. Typically a romance clearly 
distinguishes the hero and heroine, who represent the desirable ideals, 
from the villains, who embody threats to virtue’s triumph. In these 
films, using an ironic mode, the hero and heroine are tarnished, and 
they do not simply oppose the villains, but join the villains in a 
symbiotic, if distasteful union. For these heroes and heroines, the route 
to success involves compromise. In THE LAST AMERICAN HERO this 
issue of compromise forms a central theme. As a beginning driver, 
Junior (Jeff Bridges) scorns his rivals who are hired by wealthy patrons. 
But his pride in his self-made status is shattered when he totals his car, 
the sum of his assets, in a race. Without the cash or credit to buy a new 
racing machine, he must become an employee in order to drive, and he 
makes the distasteful decision to work for the owner he most hates, 
Burton Colt. Colt tightly controls his employees, treating his drivers 
callously by using a one-way radio to instruct them in precisely what to 
do during a race. Once Colt’s instructions become too obnoxious, 
Junior’s reaction is to tear the radio apart, but this defiance is permitted 



only because Junior wins the race. 


In EVEL KNIEVEL the theme of compromise is minor, for Evel (George 
Hamilton) constantly defies restrictions. Though he is forced to obey his 
doctor when immobilized by injuries, once patched up, he escapes to the 
hospital parking lot where he rides a motorcycle while still in several 
casts, celebrating his bravado until he comically falls off. Constant 
reference to his dream of jumping his cycle over the Grand Canyon 
emphasizes his ambition and his wish to defy the laws of the physical 
universe. For the most part, compromise is treated in terms of Evel’s 
extreme ambivalence. For example, he fears and scorns the crowds as a 
mass, who will find his potential or actual injury or death amusing; yet 
he performs for them and tells them half-mockingly and half-seriously, 
“It is truly an honor to risk my life for you.” He acts similarly with the 
press and autograph seekers, first verbally rejecting them and then in 
fact submitting happily to their attentions. In the film this somewhat 
schizophrenic behavior seems to pass beyond a normal neurosis allowed 
a professional daredevil. While in some cases his nervousness is mildly 
comic (Evel’s fear that fans will crush him, tear his clothes off, injure 
him, as they did to Elvis Presley), Evel resolves everything through 
action and never exhibits fear in his stunts, while paying the price of 
never finding repose. When his wife suggests a Mexican vacation to find 
some quiet, he replies that the water makes you sick. 

Evel’s retort to his wife indicates another ironic romance element. In the 
typical romance a temporal and/or spatial place outside of the common 
world—be that a utopian future following the hero’s recognition or an 
Edenic place in the past or encountered along the journey—allows the 
relaxed practice of life without threats. Both films, however, adopt an 
ironic stance and say there is no place or time of innocence. Once 
involved in the quest the hero cannot return to a simpler life nor attain it 
when he accomplishes his goal. For Junior and Marge in THE LAST 
AMERICAN HERO not even a love tryst is safe, for Marge’s former lover 
and Junior’s arch-rival as a driver, Kyle Kingman, enters her apartment 
with his own key, which he then graciously leaves when he finds the 
couple in bed. Once he begins professional driving, Junior cannot go 
back to his former life in the Appalachian hollows. His father returns 
from a prison sentence for moonshining and emphatically tells his sons 
that there will be no more stills on his property, thereby ending Junior’s 
other employable skill. Nor can Junior return to his friends once a 
winner—a point made visually after he wins the big race. At that point as 
he climbs the stairs leading to the press room for his post-victory press 
conference, Junior looks down on the small figures of his old buddies in 
the darkening dusk. He has just told Colt that they will have to he hired 
as his pit crew, but the difference between Junior, above, and the friends 
below on the ground, the growing dark, and the buddies’ physical 
actions, their characteristic “goofing,” shows a quantitative and 
qualitative chasm between the hero and his old companions. As Junior 
enters the press room he disappears behind the door, but his shadow is 
silhouetted on the wall in freeze frame. The film ends not with the man, 
but a two dimensional media image of the winning hero. 



Junior cannot go home again, nor can he rest: a season of racing and 
years of seasons lie ahead. Similarly with Evel Knievel: waiting for his 
big jump which concludes the film, he paces in a room with wide picture 
windows looking out on the race track—a constant reminder that there 
is always a jump coming up, that there is always a quantitative increase 
in the number of cars he might jump over. In the typical romance the 
hero’s achievement restores order and virtue. In these films 
achievement—winning the race or jumping over 19 cars—represents the 
attainment of hero status, but restores nothing. The film hero’s 
accomplishment proves only bravery and prowess and does not bestow 
autonomous power, great wealth, or physical well-being. This is a 
reversal of the traditional romance where winning the crucial battle 
ensures ascension to the throne or chief-advisor status, gifts of wealth, 
marriage to the heroine, and the establishment of a new social order 
promising peace, fertility, and plenitude. 

In his book Blue-Collar Life, sociologist Arthur B. Shostak argues that 
the appeal of the typical romance pattern presenting a moral man 
against the forces of the “outside” fits the blue collar male’s disposition 
to posit a general “us/them” dichotomy in life, with “us” usually seen in 
terms of the extended family, ethnic group, or neighborhood (the three 
of which may have considerable overlap). For example, the pattern is 
prevalent in the western with the villain brought into a serene society, or 
an element that must be expunged, or the variation with the good guy in 
a corrupt environment. Some recent action films present the same 
pattern of a moral man hamstrung by institutions, by “them.” (For an 
excellent political analysis of DIRTY HARRY along these lines, see 
Anthony Chase’s “The Strange Romance of Dirty Harry...” in The Velvet 
Lighttrap, Jan. 72; reprinted in Radical America, 7:1.) 

In the case of EVEL KNIEVEL and THE LAST AMERICAN HERO, with 
their ironic romance pattern, we can see that although ironic, the 
pattern remains intact and is not inverted by the end. In the balance, 
both Evel and Junior remain “moral” though not pure in their 
encounters. The outside, “them,” is still suspect: Evel twice states his 
exaggerated fears that his wife will be “kidnapped, raped, or something” 
if she goes outside without him, but his obsessive protectiveness is 
motivated by virtuous concern. Similarly, Junior’s first big race on the 
professional circuit exhibits not only his backwoods ignorance of city 
ways but also his distance from his fellow drivers who “parade around 
like movie stars,” as he tells his family. In both films the hero faces the 
problem of maintaining his native qualities and virtues in a quest for 
success that involves facing the “outside” and its inherent corruption. 
The resultant ambiguities in the characters’ biographies are seen in 
several themes, such as that of danger. 

DANGER AND SKILL 

To find excitement in physical danger is a common enough component 
of our culture. In THE LAST AMERICAN HERO and EVEL KNIEVEL 
the hero’s approach to danger is directly related to his nerve, courage, 



and above all, to his skill. Working within the narrow tolerances of 
daredevil motorcycle jumping or high speed stock car racing, Junior and 
Evel must have skill to avoid injury or death. The two biographical films 
have little need to belabor the point, for their audiences already know it. 
For both characters survival is a genuine accomplishment at the end of 
the jump or race. In EVEL KNIEVEL the point is made principally 
through the episode of Knievel’s jump in Las Vegas where he crashes on 
descent, a scene vividly shown in slow motion documentary footage of 
his body as it agonizingly jolts and twists. In THE LAST AMERICAN 
HERO the film presents danger by shots of high speed accidents during 
various races. 

According to both films, adolescence is the crucial time in which to teach 
oneself the technical skills needed for later survival and success. Junior 
learns high speed driving by running moonshine whiskey past federal 
tax agents on back roads at night, and Evel’s daredevil motorcycle skills 
come from his considerable teenage experience escaping traffic cops. At 
this formative stage of the hero’s development the central villains are 
the police, who are portrayed in both films as stupid buffoons. In EVEL 
KNIEVEL an early sequence finds Evel in a Butte, Montana, bar where 
he has a local reputation for creating excitement. Even as a teenager 
Evel knows how to build crowd expectation, a skill he later uses to good 
effect in his daredevil performances. After tantalizing his “audience” he 
proceeds to break into a hardware store across the street. Finding the 
money locked in a safe, he has the police notified of a burglary in 
progress. When the cop arrives, Evel volunteers to go in, if given a gun. 
He re-enters, shoots open the safe, sends the gullible cop off after the 
“burglar” and, in a Robin Hood gesture, distributes the cash to his 
audience. In a similar episode, undaunted when he dynamites a wall 
inside city hall (the wrong wall—he has opened the men’s washroom) 
and fails to find money, Evel picks up more explosives at a mining 
company warehouse. He returns to finish the job as the police leave, 
believing someone tried to suicide in the washroom. Evel then blows 
open the safe he initially sought. 

The first sequence in THE LAST AMERICAN HERO delivers the same 
message of police incompetence. Almost trapped by the feds, Junior 
escapes through a combination of daring and skill by executing a 
“bootleg turn”—a high speed 180 degree turn on a one lane road. 
Another time Junior is warned of a roadblock ahead on his police band 
radio. He sounds a siren and shows a red flasher, which the police take 
for one of their own. To the embarrassment of the agents, with the 
roadblock opened, Junior’s whiskey-running Mustang roars through. 
However his glory is short-lived since the feds proceed to find the family 
still and smash it and jail Junior’s father. 

Living with danger through skill and “drive” is important for both 
heroes because the alternative is deadening work. Earning a living in 
routine ways is portrayed as mechanical and alienating. Evel promises 
his future wife adventure and travel—both impossible if they stay in 
their Montana home town. In THE LAST AMERICAN HERO Junior 



maintains his father’s prime value—independence. During a crucial 
home scene, Junior and his brother talk. Wayne says that a neighbor is 
willing to take Junior on as an apprentice garage mechanic at $2.10 an 
hour. Junior scorns the idea: apprenticeship is absurd for him, for he 
has already built his own racer, and besides, he argues, no garage 
mechanic will ever have his name in the newspaper except for his 
obituary. 

Following this scene Junior visits his jailed father, who counsels that 
merely for the money, racing is too dangerous. The son confesses that it 
is more than that, and paternal wisdom confirms the young man’s 
decision to race. 

Father: “Your mother is always after me to get out of the 
whiskey business. You was too young to remember, but after 
my first time in the pen, to please her I hired on at the 
sawmill. (Soundtrack unclear)... permission to go to the can. 

Pretty much like here. It didn't seem to worry most of the 
boys. They put in their time, lookin’ ahead to payday, but not 
me. That paycheck wasn't money, it was a bill of sale. Three 
months of that... back to whiskey. It’s hard on your ma. But 
damn foolishness to one person is breath of life to another.” 

THE LAST AMERICAN HERO and EVEL KNIEVEL depict living with 
danger through skill as an emblem of independence in a society that 
demands acquiescence to authority and which offers alienating and 
deadening work. In terms of the films’ audiences this is appealing 
because it offers a daydream response to the real problem of the nature 
of work in advanced industrial capitalism. It is neither a realistic nor a 
desirable solution to problems in the audience’s life but a fantasy 
displacement. Obviously this produces a strong element of ambiguity 
within the films. They recognize a genuine working class problem, but 
they postulate only a defensive individual escape, rather than a direct 
social and political solution. 

AUTHORITY AND THE SYSTEM 

The attitude to authority and the social system in both films follows a 
similar pattern: acknowledging a genuine problem, but proposing an 
ambiguous solution. In both films the protagonists come to knowledge 
as they learn how to bargain with and outwit authority figures so as to 
establish themselves in the best possible position within the system. 
They learn to what degree authority can be challenged. For Evel Knievel, 
although the police embody authority and their antagonism to him is a 
long-established fact, they are basically good-natured stupid buffoons, 
not truly malicious villains. Similarly, in Evel’s successful “present,” his 
doctor also serves as a buffoon villain. Evel sees the MD’s insistence that 
he rest to repair his broken bones as a conspiracy to keep him from 
jumping. In THE LAST AMERICAN HERO we see police idiocy in a 
farcical episode in which Junior is using a small fuel oil truck to 
transport whiskey. Pursued by a trooper, he finally has to slow down and 
he opens a valve which dumps the load onto the highway. The 



policeman, a visual stereotype of the fat Southern state trooper, 
demonstrates the alcoholic content of Junior’s load by lighting a match 
to the liquid which stains a mile of highway. Looking back at the burning 
trail, Junior can smugly point out that the evidence is now destroyed. 

More seriously, in THE LAST AMERICAN HERO Junior learns that he 
has to fight the system with money when he faces the fact that the 
criminal justice system is essentially corrupt. After the jailing of his 
father, Junior brings a lawyer to the jail. Here Junior learns about the 
justice system when the lawyer explains that the sentence will only be 
six months if the father is contrite and promises to renounce illegal 
whiskey making. When the prisoner objects, the following dialogue 
takes place. 

Lawyer: “Elroy, Elroy, now I drink your whiskey....boys in 
the courthouse drink it. Wouldn't be surprised if His Honor 
had ajar or two tucked away somewhere, but that has no 
bearing...” 

Father: “The hell it don't! City Hall’s so full of crooks they're 
falling out of the windows! Country club boys with their 
payoffs and kickbacks... Where do you go to find a little 
justice?” 

Lawyer: “Depends on what you can afford.” 

The lawyer explains his fee and “extras” (that is, bribes) which guarantee 
better prison treatment, and advises Junior, “It’s kind of like justice, 
son. You get what you pay for.” The need for ready cash to pay for the 
“extras” motivates Junior’s first attempts at racing. 

Junior and Evel both have crucial formative experiences through 
confrontations with entrepreneurs. In both cases the lesson learned is 
never accept the boss’s terms but bargain for your own. Evel’s first jump 
for pay comes at a small rodeo show run by a red-nosed, bumptious 
promoter who recounts his distinguished past which includes running 
the largest reptile garden in the Southwest. Evel’s native wit gets him his 
job—jumping two pickup trucks placed end to end—and he successfully 
haggles from $50 if he’s successful and $25 if he’s not, to $50 win or 
lose. Just before Evel’s stunt, the promoter’s callousness is revealed 
when a veteran cowboy who befriended Evel is killed in the Brahma bull 
riding event. When the promoter covers up the death, Evel completes 
his jump and leaves in anger, aware that his own potential death or 
injury would be treated in exactly the same way by the rodeo boss. The 
rest of the picture implies that Evel operates as a free professional since 
the financial arrangements and bookings are never mentioned. 

(Actually, Evel Knievel is sponsored by Harley Davidson, the motorcycle 
company, and Olympia Beer, and is promoted by a sports PR firm.) 

Junior’s first encounter with a businessman is similar to Evel’s. In the 
face of Junior’s persistence, the owner-operator of a small dirt track 
relents and allows Junior to enter a demolition derby. After the event, 



Junior insists on moving up to racing, and is successful through 
persistence, but finally his independence gets to be too much for the 
track operator and Junior is barred from further racing there. The young 
man’s response is to move up to the true professional circuit. Here he is 
aided by Marge, who gives him a rule book which proves his eligibility 
and a track pass which lets him see the owner of the large track at 
Hickory, N. C. Again Junior has to talk his way into starting. To this 
point the young racer is shown as an expert self-promoter. But Junior 
soon comes into a conflict that his cockiness cannot overcome. Junior 
instinctively dislikes racing team owner Burton Colt when he sees how 
Colt constantly harasses his drivers. Forced to drop out of the race 
because of car trouble, Junior is approached by Colt, who is looking for a 
new driver. Colt says to Junior, “You got the talent, but I got the 
bankroll.” 

Junior scorns the offer, saying he will make it on his talent, but Colt is 
unruffled, “Dream on, boy, dream on.” Junior’s dreams are ended when 
he is finally faced with the economic reality that he can no longer 
subsidize his racing through whiskey making. He returns to Colt and 
strikes a bargain, becoming the “hired jockey” he had previously 
scorned. Junior’s talent gives him his only edge, his chance to throw 
away the one-way radio Colt uses to direct his drivers and to bargain 
with Colt for a bigger share of the winnings and his own pit crew. The 
tenuousness of the arrangement, its distastefulness to Junior, and its 
inevitability is made clear in the film. 

In both the cases of Junior and Evel, skill and achievement are 
portrayed as one’s only bargaining tool for more money and better 
working conditions. For employees it is the only source of leverage and 
freedom within the situation. Thus while the system, the police, and 
entrepreneurs are all pictured as corrupt, foolish, or exploitative, the 
only way out posited is individual chutzpa and skill. 

ROLE OF WOMEN 

THE LAST AMERICAN HERO and EVEL KNIEVEL both devote 
considerable time to their heroes’ pursuit of their heroines. But the role 
of women in both is much more than a simple “love interest” . Evel’s 
courtship of Linda (Sue Lyon) expresses themes of his general character 
development: his persistence, aggressiveness, and victory over 
institutions. The sequences of their courtship are set in the context of 
school. Evel motorcycles past Linda on her way to school, makes her 
drop her books and then dares her to ride with him on the cycle, despite 
her suspicion of him as a “hood.” While with her, Evel’s show-off ways 
quickly lead to a police chase. In the next courtship sequence Evel 
stands outside a high school dance looking in. As a dropout he is 
excluded, and his cycle, like the cowboy’s faithful horse, provides his 
consolation. Later, as Linda is ice-skating with school girlfriends, Evel 
arrives. Ever showing off, Evel does some fancy skating turns, and then 
tricks Linda into his car by giving her the keys (so nothing can happen). 
He then hotwires the car and drives off with her. The sequence ends 



with a long shot of the car parked in snowy woods and the implication 
that they have had intercourse. Later Linda finds Evel in the high school 
gym, practicing basketball. Evel carries on with his typical bravado—“I 
don't need a stinkin’ letterman sweater to know I'm a hero.” 

Linda informs him, “I'm going to college. I want an education. I don't 
want to be a waitress at the Mountain Inn and spend the rest of my life 
here.” Evel’s subsequent abduction of Linda from her college residence 
is visually one of the film’s better moments. Denied entrance by the 
housemother because it is late, he drives his cycle up the long front 
steps, knocking down the door, and roars up a spiral staircase to Linda’s 
room. The film implies that Evel’s successful wresting of Linda from 
education as an institution and into his vagabond life satisfies her urge 
not to be a waitress in a small Rocky Mountain town. Yet Linda’s only 
role as Mrs. Knievel is to encourage her husband, to worry about his 
health and safety, reassure him, and keep his scrapbook up to date. The 
message, though certainly stereotyped, fits the frequent pattern of 
working class women moving directly from parental family (extended in 
this case to college as an in loco parentis institution) to marriage. Linda 
realistically assesses her future in Butte, and her uncomplaining 
acceptance of a traditional marital role is clearly shown as her 
alternative to waitressing or school. 

While Linda is defined throughout in terms of her relation to Evel, 

Marge Denison (Valerie Perrine) in THE LAST AMERICAN HERO is 
her own person. When we and Junior first meet her she is considerably 
more experienced than the young man. Marge functions in the film as 
Junior’s double. She has gone from rural/small town Southern 
upbringing to urban life. Along the way she has learned that the price of 
success is compromise, a lesson she tries to tell Junior, who of course 
must learn it himself. Her initial stance toward Junior is to help him in a 
rather sisterly way: providing the rule book and track pass to enter big 
time racing. As secretary to the track manager she also gets Junior a 
special rate at the drivers’ motel and informs him of a free “boo-fay” 
dinner. Junior reciprocates by inviting Marge, but she has a date, so he 
sends her flowers. When Marge finds she’s been stood up she 
aggressively seeks out Junior and goes to the buffet with him. There 
Junior finds Marge is both popular and well-known among the drivers. 
Since she says she has “tons of work to do” he takes her home early, and 
later phones her ... but a sleepy Kyle Kingman answers the phone. 

The next sequence with Marge begins with her escorted by Kyle, the 
race’s winner. However Kyle’s wife unexpectedly arrives. Sending her 
husband off to get her a drink (“What good’s a husband who can't 
service his wife?”), she puts Marge down as a racing circuit groupie and 
gives some gratuitous advice: “Take a tip from me, Sugar: if you can't 
sell it, sit on it.” Junior takes Marge home and in the process of 
consoling each other’s loss, physically and emotionally, Marge relates 
her past. She was a fat teenager and her mother sent her to business 
school in Atlanta. There she was once invited to a college fraternity party 
(“Now nobody on the face of God’s green earth thinks he’s smarter than 



those fraternity boys”), which turned out to be a “pig party.” Her date 
received a prize for bringing the second ugliest woman. Marge goes on, 
“Oh, I cried for a couple of weeks and I got comical calls in the middle of 
the night—there’s a lot of jokers in Atlanta—and I left about a month 
later.” Junior’s response is to affirm that Marge is the most beautiful 
woman he’s ever known. But the relationship, though sealed physically, 
remains undefined. When Junior wins his first big race, Marge is off 
with another racer, explaining that she has many friends and Junior still 
is one of them. 

Marge has found the independence within her situation that Junior 
seeks too. He attains it through his exceptional driving skill, while she 
uses her secretarial skills at the tracks on the seasonal circuit and her 
sexual and personal attractiveness. And from her actions it is clear that 
the future relation of the two must be on terms of equality. Both Junior 
and Marge have made the best of the situation in which they find 
themselves. 

The portraits of these two women have a certain general class accuracy. 
For neither woman is the emotional quality of the relationship the 
primary factor in their actions. This attitude, formed both from working 
class realities and the socialization of adolescent women, differs 
markedly from the general attitude of middle class women, who place 
emotional quality first in priorities. (See Mirra Komarovsky, Blue-Collar 
Marriage, and Lee Rainwater, et. al., Workingman’s Wife, which are 
virtually the only two lengthy studies of working class women’s 
attitudes.) 

CLASS PORTRAYAL 

Neither Evel Knievel nor Junior move distinctly into the middle class, 
except as measured by income. Junior maintains his Appalachian roots 
and is distinguished from other drivers by his more conservative dress 
and demeanor. Before the big race which concludes the film, Junior 
joins in a pre-race prayer while other drivers are seen ignoring the 
spiritual message booming over the track p.a. system. Junior’s 
authenticity is virtually swallowed up in the racing world, just as during 
the national anthem the U.S. flag is almost squeezed out by product 
flags for Champion spark plugs, Coke, etc. Although the final shots of 
the film indicate that Junior cannot go back home, the film also 
indicates approvingly that he will not join the fast-living crowd of the 
other drivers. In EVEL KNIEVEL the hero who attained his position by 
scorning the institutions of law and education is glorified as the man 
who will never rest on his past achievements or play it safe, but who will 
always continue his allegiance to his inner code of daring and his respect 
for “his” audiences, who are clearly Middle Americans. 

Both pictures, however, distort their real life subjects in significant 
ways. THE LAST AMERICAN HERO is loosely based on Tom Wolfe’s 
essay of the same name, reprinted in Wolfe’s The Kandy-Kolored 
Tangerine-Flake Streamline Baby. The journalist describes Junior 
Johnson as a hero to the Southern white working class. But Wolfe adds 



some background which the film’s scriptwriters have discarded. Junior 
Johnson grossed $100, 000 in the 1963 racing season and is the owner 
of his own chicken farm (42, 000 birds) and a road grading enterprise in 
his home county, and Junior had actually served time in a Federal 
prison for his whiskey activities. More significantly, Wolfe puts Junior in 
a more distinct class position by describing the moonshining of whiskey 
as having an economic basis that goes back to the 1794 Whiskey 
Rebellion of western Pennsylvania farmers against the encroachment of 
federal authority representing urban and eastern seaboard interests. 
Wolfe also clearly outlines the domination of racing by Detroit 
automakers; the Burton Colts do not even exist in the real world of stock 
car racing. Wolfe puts Junior’s reputation into a distinct class and 
regional framework: Junior, man and myth, is rooted in the values of 
the rural Southern white working class. In the film, in contrast to the 
essay, Junior’s appeal is more generalized. 

While the real Junior Johnson is actually more generalized as Junior 
Jackson (film name), the screen Evel Knievel is narrower than the image 
of the public performer. The live Evel is given to moralistic platitudes 
which match his patriotic suit and cycle. His official publicity describes 
him as a high school sports star, a family man (children are not 
mentioned in the film), a rugged individual, and downplays his early 
scrapes with the police. In public Evel sometimes scorns the film 
(though a 16mm print is usually shown at the motor sports shows where 
he performs). And the picture is not entirely complimentary: it indicates 
he is abnormally neurotic, an egomaniac at least, fearful of his audience, 
and personal integrity is unchallenged and that his wife was not a virgin 
on the day of their marriage—none of which, presumably, the real Evel 
would appreciate being said. 

Whatever the truth about the real figures, within both films the two 
antagonists are portrayed as heroic representatives of their class. 
Junior’s personal integrity is unchallenged and in EVEL KNIEVEL the 
point is made following Evel’s spectacularly photographed four-and- 
one-half minute slow motion jump over 19 cars. In a shot from a plane 
forward and above we see him riding in open Western country and hear 
a voice over monologue. Though phrased with some of the consistent 
self-mocking we have seen throughout, by camera attention on Evel and 
its placement at the end of the film, this monologue has to be seen as a 
significant statement of the film’s theme. 

“....Celebrities like myself, Elvis, Frank Sinatra, John 
Wayne... we have a responsibility. There are many good 
people who look at our lives and it gives theirs some 
meaning. They come out from their jobs—most of which are 
meaningless to them—and they watch me jump 20 cars and 
maybe get splattered. It means something to them. They 
jump right alongside of me. They take the handlebars in their 
hands and for one split second they're all daredevils. I am the 
last gladiator in the new Rome. I go into the arena and 
compete against destruction and I win. And next week I go 



out there and I do it again. And this time, civilization being 
what it is and all, we have very little choice about our life. 

The only thing really left us is a choice about our death. And 
mine will be... glorious!” 

(Visual: cut to camera over handlebars looking down the road. Cut: 
camera moving down road, then out over the Grand Canyon. Freeze 
with credit roll.) 

THE ACTION THEME 

As in any success story film, both movies picture the obstacles in the 
way of success. What is particularly interesting in both EVEL KNIEVEL 
and THE LAST AMERICAN HERO is not the use of barriers to retard 
the dramatic action but the consistent depiction of direct action as the 
solution to all problems facing the hero. Evel and Junior constantly 
maintain their desire to win and express that desire in direct, immediate 
action. Thus any problem Evel faces—whether he is being chased for a 
traffic violation or wants to be alone with Linda or must overcome his 
ambivalence and touchiness about risking his life—he solves through 
action: he attempts to outrun the police, hotwires the car, makes his 
jump. In THE LAST AMERICAN HERO the same pattern is re-enforced 
by shock cuts which answer the problem posed in the preceding 
sequence. Will Junior get to drive in the demolition derby? There is a 
shock cut to a sledge hammer going through a car windshield—yes, he is 
preparing a car for the event. 

Basically the action theme in both films posits the impossible. The 
underlying assumption is that the hero’s impulse is right, that 
introspection is bad and action is good. However, the depiction of the 
hero’s unhampered drive to the top is at distinct variance with the 
audience’s reality. In fact, simply acting, playing out the “little-engine- 
that-could” theory of advancement, without considering the factors 
external to one’s will is not a sufficient guide to individual advancement. 

The depiction of the action theme and its appeal to a working class 
audience must be seen in light of its middle class inverse. To grossly 
generalize, we can distinguish two stages of bourgeois ideology dealing 
with success: 

1) The naive success myth in which adherence to certain code virtues 
such as postponement of gratification, respect for authority, hard work, 
ambition, etc., is shown to lead invariably to success (money, power, 
esteem, etc.). 

2) The sophisticated or ironic success myth in which the price of 
material success is shown to be spiritual and social emptiness. We could 
call this the bourgeois failure myth, or the sour-grapes version of the 
naive success myth. 


The second stage or version is actually dominant at present, and while 
the ironic version of the success myth was historically the intelligentsia’s 



defense of their marginal position under capitalism, it has been 
generalized into a tool of ideological repression of the lower middle class 
and working class. Its dominance in modern U.S. thought is precisely 
why CITIZEN KANE and DEATH OF A SALESMAN are so 
quintessentially “American.” 

This sour-grapes version is basically unsatisfactory for its audience 
because it can only be pessimistic. Disagreement with this version of the 
myth is a component of the common person’s complaint of too much sex 
and violence on the screen; an earlier version of this expression of 
disagreement was the frequent complaint that “serious” films were not 
“uplifting’—i.e., optimistic about humans. Part of the appeal of THE 
LAST AMERICAN HERO and EVEL KNIEVEL lies in the fact that they 
do indeed react against the failure myth. However, being made within 
the Hollywood system, they rest on a basic lie—that success is possible 
for the working class through internal virtue pursued by an individual 
route. These two films reject the excessive attention to the consequences 
of action found in the failure myth—an attention that leads to despair, 
cynicism, and inaction. In contrast to the anguished modern anti-hero, 
these films propose, through their primary focus on means rather than 
consequences, heroes who represent a healthy reaction against the 
interior self examination proposed by bourgeois ideology. They indicate 
that the hero’s problems are not basically subjective and psychological 
and they reject circular examination of self. The portrait of Marge, for 
example, makes a distinct break with the tradition that women must 
examine and question their motives and the future consequences of 
their actions, or that they must pay if they resolve their problems 
through action not preceded by agonizing reflection. 

These two films can be seen as more “sophisticated” than one might 
initially expect. Evel is compulsive in creating his own myth from 
everything at hand, in proclaiming himself a hero while covering the 
traces of his self-promotion. This gives the picture a certain ironic tone 
in which one is never quite sure of what is being presented. Is it a 
straight story, or a straight story overlaid with the director’s eye 
exposing Evel’s own comic and amusing neurosis? Actually it is even 
more complicated: a straight story that includes Evel’s self-parody as he 
promotes himself to hero status for his own gain. The film says that if 
you have to hustle for a living you might as well be egomaniacal and 
megalomaniacal about it. One could never, within the context of the 
film, begrudge Evel his attitude and actions. Thus Evel’s self-inflated 
comparisons of himself with Elvis Presley and John Wayne are not 
merely laughable, but wry. 

At this point in considering these films we can see that they are 
appealing to a working class audience in their rejection of the failure 
myth. But at the same time, in the terms of that rejection, by adhering to 
the idea that success is possible within the present system and that 
success is individual, the films remain within the prescribed limits of 
bourgeois ideology. If one pursues the success myth and then fails, one 
can only blame oneself. As Chinoy comments: 



“To the extent that workers focus blame for their failure to 
rise above the level of wage labor upon themselves rather 
than upon the institutions that govern the pursuit of wealth 
or upon the persons who control those institutions, U.S. 
society escapes the consequences of its own contradictions.” 

In order to get a better perspective on the relation of the success/ failure 
myth to film, a further consideration of the Hollywood film audience is 
in order. 

HOLLYWOOD'S AUDIENCES AND CRITICS 

While auteur criticism provided a valuable corrective to the previously 
dominant snobbish dismissal of Hollywood film, auterism, has 
promoted a confused view of the Hollywood audience. A ready example 
of this is provided by an excerpt from a self-promotional statement by a 
new film journal: 

“The Journal of Popular Film does not ignore the 
unalterable fact that the box-office, the U.S. public, has 
determined the developmental thrust of its films.” 

The motivation behind a journal of popular film is a healthy reaction 
against the elitist high-culture notion that the mass audience has an 
inherent mediocrity (at best) in its taste and intellectual capacity, and 
that a film’s popularity proves its aesthetic inferiority. Yet the defense of 
popular culture, as presented above, repeats a basic high-culture 
assumption: that consumers determine the products and services they 
consume. (Or, as the highbrow critic puts it: the lowbrow public gets the 
crap it deserves.) Of course the idea of consumer determination is 
widely promoted by merchants of all types of goods and services: 
celebrating a democracy of taste (“consumers arc free to choose”), they 
justify a low level product. The only conclusion that can be drawn from 
following this deteriorated lire of reasoning is that the majority of 
people are childish in their selection of art and entertainment. 

It is curious that film criticism persists in following such a weak line of 
thought in the face of the widely-publicized “consumer revolt” of the last 
few years. At the same time that it has become household wisdom that 
U.S. consumers do not have safe and environmentally adequate (much 
less reliable and economical) automobiles, nutritious food, safe and 
inexpensive pharmaceuticals, etc., film criticism has taken little notice of 
the reason for poor quality consumer goods and services—the capitalist 
system—nor has it applied a critique based on this understanding to its 
own object of study: the consumption of film entertainment. 

The unexamined “unalterable fact” that “the U.S. public has determined 
the developmental thrust of its films” turns out to be, on modest 
consideration not a fact at all but an opinionated wish and a false one. 
Run-of-the-mill mainstream U.S. sociology has long ago documented 
the commonsense observation that choice in consumption is determined 
principally by the external condition of availability and secondarily by 



the subjective condition of sensibility, which rests on the cultural 
atmosphere and training before the age of consent. (For a concise essay 
on the subject, see C. Wright Mills’ “The Cultural Apparatus” in his 
Power , Politics and People .) Any statement about U.S. film audiences 
which assumes a free market economy and consumer free will and free 
choice as false as a lemonade stand analogy to explain contemporary 
capitalism. 

Another frequently unexamined idea about the film-audience 
relationship is that movies mirror their audience. This is often qualified 
by the notice that the image is distorted. However films are not 
distorting mirrors, for a distorting mirror exaggerates a whole. Rather 
they are selective mirrors which do not usually serve as overt 
indoctrination (as in jingoistic war films). Films also state covertly 
through selection. Thus we must ask of any film not merely what is 
presented but also what is left out, particularly in key areas such as 
class, race, and sex. We can say, shifting to Bazin’s metaphor, that films 
are a window on the world, only if we also say that the film almost 
always opens on a vista that is dominated by upper middle class white 
heterosexual males who accept the prevailing orthodoxies even when 
the film is about how miserable they are in such a situation. 

While investigating a working class community, Herbert J. Gans found 
that its members tend to select what is self-confirming or culturally self¬ 
validating when given images in the mass media (reported in Gans, The 
Ui'ban Villagers ). In the context of my argument, it would seem that the 
working class attitude to the hero is a combination of romantic 
acceptance and a pre-set cynicism that discounts exaggeration. From 
this point of view, the ironic stance inherent in EVEL KNIEVEL and 
THE LAST AMERICAN HERO would not interrupt audience response 
but actually mesh with it. Junior and Evel are accepted as heroes, but 
since their portrayal is qualified through irony, the audience can accept 
this too, as an internal debunking of sorts. In a parallel case, Shostak 
argues that the popularity of expose journalism among the working class 
(e.g., the old Confidential and the current National Enquirer ) can be 
attributed to in part to a desire to put celebrities in their place. The 
typical newspaper sports page exhibits this tendency, for over a period 
of time it both builds the heroism of an athlete and exposes his Achilles 
heel of hot temper, egotism, excessive partying in season, etc.. Precisely 
because of their directors’ ironic stance to their heroes, neither EVEL 
KNIEVEL (dir. Marvin Chomsky) nor THE LAST AMERICAN HERO 
(dir. Lamont Johnson) can be interrogated for clear answers to the 
social problems they raise. 

Just as the working class film audience selects what is self-validating the 
media, so too does the middle class. A striking example is provided by 
Robert Warshow’s classic essay, “The Gangster as Tragic Hero,” which 
describes the comforting nature of the failure myth as presented in the 
gangster film. On a close reading, Warshow’s analysis far better 
describes the appeal of the gangster film to the liberal middle class 
intellectual (the essay was first published in the Partisan Review ) than 



to anyone else. 


Within the Hollywood film about the only healthy look at the success 
and failure dynamic in a social perspective including class terms is 
found in Preston Sturges’ comedies, perhaps because Sturges himself 
had so thoroughly internalized the contradictions of success and failure. 
What is most revealing about Hollywood success/failure films is what 
they do not show. First, they ignore the absence of opportunity and its 
root source in the very nature of capitalist social organization. Even in 
those rare cases when a film does depict absence of opportunity, as in 
THE ROARING TWENTIES where returning veterans from WWI face 
unemployment and therefore turn to crime, the remainder of the film’s 
message is Warshow’s “comforting failure.” 

The second omission is the feasibility of group action and the possibility 
of defining success as not merely rising above one’s fellows but rising 
with them. The closest Hollywood generally comes to any depiction of 
group achievement is always with an in extremis situation: the stranded 
platoon, the sinking ship, the lifeboat, etc.. (Such films usually present 
some variant of the theory of “natural selection” since most of the group 
dies by the end.) Interestingly enough, such films are also generally the 
only ones which explicitly deal with class differences as a theme. The 
exception that proves the rule are the Hollywood films of European 
directors such as Lang, Renoir, and Lubitsch. 

In this context, THE LAST AMERICAN HERO offers an interesting 
comparison with tine “quintessentially and self-consciously Hawksian” 
(Sarris) RED LINE—7000 which treats stock car racing with a studied 
indifference to the drivers’ class backgrounds. When we talk about the 
film audience we always mean an aggregate of various audiences which 
can be described by distinguishing their nationality, language, sex, class, 
race, religion, age, occupation, political views, etc. In other words, there 
is never a homogeneous audience for a Hollywood film. To say this is 
not to argue for a nominalism claiming every individual’s response is 
totally unique. Obviously some degree of generalization is necessary for 
critical thought. Recognizing many “audiences” lets us avoid the error of 
overgeneralization in. using such terms as “the American film-viewing 
public” or the “universal appeal of director X” or “America’s sex symbol’ 
without further specification. To generalize the audience actually reveals 
the most chauvinistic ethnocentricity — elevating the reviewer’s/critic’s 
own sex, class, race, and other attributes to the level of the universal. 

The challenge of changing the cinema demands a deep probing of 
several areas by film students and film makers. A radical cinema must 
consider exactly who the audience is for a film and face up to variety 
within that audience. It must also consider the audience’s tendency both 
to accept and reject parts of the film on the basis of what it finds self¬ 
validating. That means that new ways of overcoming such acceptance 
and rejection must be found to deliver a radical message. Finally, film 
alone does not change consciousness. We must directly link the struggle 
to change consciousness with the struggle to change the external 



conditions of the audience’s life. 
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THE SUGARLAND EXPRESS, one of the recent “rural-couple-on-the- 
run” movies, vivisects the living American dream, reveals the class 
conflict at the base of our society, and bares the complex of fetishes, 
illusions, and fears by which we live. The film is Stephen Spielberg’s first 
feature and it is a brilliant effort. Although only twenty-six, he has 
already the sort of imaginative control of his medium few directors ever 
attain. 

THE SUGARLAND EXPRESS is based on a real incident which took 
place in Texas in May, 1969. A young woman, herself recently released 
from prison, engineers her husband’s escape from a prison farm (he has 
only four months left to serve). Their child (Baby Langston) has been 
placed in a foster home because Lou Jean was declared an unfit mother. 
Lou Jean’s rather undefined plan is to get to Sugarland, where the baby 
is living, and retrieve the child. What is to happen then is left unclear. 

The pair snare a ride with an old couple who drive so slowly that a 
policeman (Maxwell Slide, played by Michael Sachs) stops them. Lou 
Jean panics, roars away in the couple’s car, and, after a frenzied chase, 
smashes up in the woods. Because the policeman is new to the force and 
inexperienced, Lou Jean and Clovis Poplin (Goldie Hawn and William 
Atherton) hijack him and his car. They take off for Sugarland, and as the 
news gets around the trio collect a following of several hundred police 
cars and an adoring public. Finally, Clovis is wounded by sharp 
shooters, the fugitives careen across the Mexican border and come to a 
jarring end on a sandbar. A postscript informs us that Lou Jean, after 
serving a part of her sentence, got her baby back and is now “living 
quietly in a small town in Texas.” 

Although THE SUGARLAND EXPRESS is a brilliant technical 
achievement, the more one probes the shimmering surface, the more 
confused one becomes—what is the movie about? In a recent Newsweek 
review of the film. Spielberg gave his own view: 




“I've discovered I've got this pre-occupation with ordinary 
people pursued by large forces. A personal movie for me is 
one about people with obsessions.” 

And certainly this movie is one about people pursued by large forces and 
people with obsessions. But if this were all the film were about, we could 
dismiss it as one more action picture, motorized western, domestic war 
film, rural cops and robbers movie with a firm place in the Hollywood 
family tree. 

But THE SUGARLAND EXPRESS is, in fact, a strangely attenuated 
collection of tragicomic events which never fully integrate, and this lack 
of integration helps us see what is inside the film. What other reviewers 
have called “callousness” or “condescension” on the part of the director 
seems to be the ironic stance he has assumed to mask his deep-felt con¬ 
fusion with regard to his characters, their activities, and the structure 
within which police and outlaws both function. Contrary to what most 
critics have written, Spielberg cares much more for his characters than 
either Malik or Altman in BADLANDS or THIEVES LIKE US. These 
latter directors use their characters to talk about other things: the 
corruption and crumbling of U.S. society. Spielberg, on the other hand, 
is much too involved in the American dream to work with it 
dispassionately. Thus his ironic stance repeatedly breaks down as his 
own contradictions and confusions surface in the film. 

At the heart of the film is a very accurate picture of U.S. class conflict. 

The film portrays four distinct strata. The foster family, headed by a 
John Connally look-alike, and their lovely white house represent the 
upper class or bourgeois establishment. By the end of the film, this 
house becomes the focal point of the film and the center of power. The 
house and what it stands for is the Poplins’ destination—the dream that 
motivates them. 

On the other hand, this family unit is the one thing Captain Tanner, the 
head of the police forces, must defend even if he has to kill someone to 
do it. Captain Tanner and his police form a kind of classless middle 
strata whose function—to defend the wealthy—defines them. Spielberg 
makes Tanner’s equivocal position between power and powerlessness 
very clear in the two scenes which introduce him. In the first one, 
several lawyers interrogate Tanner about police procedure. The tone of 
their voices and his obvious discomfort make their relative positions 
clear. Then word that the Poplins have hijacked officer Slide arrives, 
calling Tanner to duty; he marches down a corridor flanked by two 
uniformed officers. The camera is below eye level and martial music 
booms in our ears. The harassed civil servant becomes the powerful 
police captain taking charge of a major case. 

The people who make up the small town crowds—the Poplins’ fans— 
represent the lower middle class and the working class. In the war 
between the Poplins and the police, most of these people support the 
Poplins and make them popular heroes. Finally, the Poplins represent 



the lumpen proletariat. Despite their winning ways, they are the detritus 
cast off by a fiercely competitive society. Neither can hold a job; both 
have records of arrest and convictions. 

Spielberg and the scriptwriters, Hal Barwood and Matthew Robbins, 
create a displaced class conflict. In our society the basic conflict is 
between the working class and the upper classes for control of the 
means of production. Most artists don't give expression to this basic 
conflict or cannot directly face its reality, but they cannot completely 
escape it. Usually they show it in a displaced struggle between 
“classless” groups police and criminals, cowboys and Indians, youth and 
age, men and women, and the ubiquitous “lone individual” and society. 
Thus in THE SUGAR-LAND EXPRESS, the Poplins, who have not 
conformed to the standards set up by the ruling classes, are punished by 
limitations on their free-dom and the destruction of their family unit. 
When the Poplins try to assert their rights as individuals, the ruling 
classes—through their agents, the police—suppress the Poplins. The 
ordinary Texans see the nature of this conflict very clearly and defend 
the Poplins’ right to maintain their family unit: “Hon, it’s yer baby.” 
These people know that the last remnant of the illusion of community in 
our society is the family and see its defense as an absolute right and 
necessity. 

Because Spielberg fails to recognize or deal with the basic class conflict 
at the heart of his film, we have to do it for him. It also means that his 
total vision is blurred and inconsistent; his attitude toward his 
characters fluctuates between heartfelt warmth and estranged dismay. 
For example, a naive sexism permeates the film and Spielberg’s attitude 
toward Lou Jean and makes Hawn’s characterization inconsistent. Her 
conscious manipulation of her flaccid, velvet-eyed husband jars against 
her foolish plan and mindless joy riding: “We're the Poplins!” she 
shrieks, hanging by heels and hands between car window and a Chicken 
Delight drive-in restaurant. Her hysterical repudiation of the public’s 
gifts as she careens into Mexico also fails to convince. We warm toward 
Clovis because he is weak and dumb, and we accept Slide because he is 
inexperienced and sympathetic to his captors. Lou Jean, however, 
evokes a lurking fear because the director himself is afraid of her 
hysterics and her cheap sexuality. She emanates craziness; we cannot 
see her as a maligned innocent. 

Another problem the director can't work out is a conception of Captain 
Tanner’s proper function. Tanner hasn't taken a human life in his 18 
years of police work. He wants to capture the Poplins, not assassinate 
them. And Ben Johnson (whom everyone remembers in his soothsayer 
role in THE LAST PICTURE SHOW) comes across as a wise man, 
relying on personal relationships rather than on institutional clout, and 
warmly human. However, the police force as such is presented as a 
collection of dehumanized, ravening appendages to guns and living cars. 
A Ben Johnson/Captain Tanner cannot exist in this context. This 
discrepancy, which goes almost unnoticed because of its precedent in 
other much less sophisticated movies, exemplifies the split running 



through the movie. Spielberg is attempting to present characters who 
are at the same time caricatures—idiosyncratic, three dimensional 
people who are also slapstick cardboard figures. 

AMERICAN FETISHES 

However confused Spielberg’s vision is with regard to these characters 
and their functions, his satirical insight into American mores cannot be 
denied. He defines the populace in terms of its obsessions: guns, cars, 
and family. Guns and cars are at once possessions worth so many dollars 
and symbols of potency, mobility, and physical strength. Once Lou Jean 
and Clovis acquire a lethal looking revolver and a shotgun, they gain 
control, however temporarily, over Spielberg’s “large forces.” Their 
frantic, impulsive brandishing of their weapons objectifies their lack of 
control over their own destinies. Several brief, but frightening scenes 
point up the U.S. gun fetish. When the police frisk the inhabitants of a 
small town through which Lou Jean, Clovis, and Slide will soon pass, 
they amass a huge pile of weaponry. The two former reserve police 
officers who go out searching for the missing fugitives carry with them 
lovingly polished rifles. The relief we feel when Tanner uses these rifles 
to destroy their car’s siren and flashing lights is evoked by the 
viciousness with which these men attacked their trapped quarry. 

When the surrogate John Connally (played by the ex-governor’s 
brother) is forced to retreat to safety in the courthouse, he takes an 
obviously expensive hunting rifle from his collection of guns and gives it 
to a policeman, saying, “I know you won't let me shoot the son-of-a- 
bitch, but at least you can use my rifle.” The rifle becomes the 
instrument through which he can vicariously annihilate the usurpers of 
his peace. Clearly, given the chance, this quiet white-haired man would 
gladly shoot the Poplins. Guns, then, be-come equated with control, and 
the ability to kill rather than to prevent killing. They also bring to the 
surface the hysterical viciousness which Spielberg intimates lies just 
beneath our socialized exteriors. 

In the strictest sense, cars are the protagonists in THE SUGARLAND 
EXPRESS. The movie centers on the faulty equation people in the 
United States make between mobility and freedom. Moving, parked, 
overturned, wrecked, and burning cars, cars being washed, repaired, 
riddled with bullets, fill the screen through most of the movie. The 
fugitives even sleep in a camper. They are followed by an excruciatingly 
funny convoy of hundreds of police cars which are often filmed slightly 
out of focus so as to make of them gray monsters with red, revolving 
eyes. The telephoto lens which is often used on them also makes the cars 
weirdly organic: they seem to have minds of their own. At the movie’s 
end, the pursuing cars loom up over a series of ridges which separate 
them from their crippled quarry. They perform a weird dance of death 
as they vault over low ridges in their pursuit of the fugitives. The vague 
horror these scenes inspire comes from our perception that the cars, as 
presented, have acquired identity. And we are constantly confronted 
with the fact that all these vehicles’ elaborate maneuvering is pointless— 


everyone is going nowhere. When two local policemen decide to pit their 
car against Slide’s car (they plan to ram him), they succeed only in 
creating a chaos of wrecked, flaming derelict hulks. Tanner’s mobility 
cannot save Clovis and Lou Jean, as he would wish, and, of course, the 
Poplin’s mobility leads directly to Clovis’ death and Lou Jean’s utter 
defeat. 

Spielberg, like Richard Sarafian. of VANISHING POINT, takes on this 
American equation and turns it on its head. However, because he does 
not also examine the structure which perpetuates this myth, we are left 
with the impression that all endeavor is basically senseless, signifying 
nothing. Spielberg leaves us in a vacuum because he debunks and does 
not analyze. Therefore we are left with a sense of dull hopelessness. Lou 
Jean gets Baby Langston back and Slide stays with the force. But what 
difference does all that make, we ask. Spielberg gives us a chaotic, 
valueless world in which nothing much does make a difference. If we are 
not to be utterly depressed by this bleak vision of human potential, we 
have to probe the film’s fragile surface to see what insights it provides 
into our crumbling society. The fact that it does provide such insights is 
the value of the film. 
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I gathered this filmography while preparing a course on the treatment of 
the working class in film and literature. I hope others will add to it. 
Working class figures can and do appear in any kind of film, often as 
comic relief, as gangsters, or as servants. When looking at the filmic 
treatment of a class not in control of the cultural apparatus, it is 
important not just to trace out the image of that group in film (Image of 
Women, Image of Blacks) but also to consider the kind of film styles 
used to treat that group (e.g. the American Indian is usually treated 
within the framework of the western) and the political implications of 
those styles. 

In this introduction, I would like to point out a number of ways we can 
look at these films beyond just tracing out the “image” of the working 
class. The mainstream way of filming stories about working class 
characters has been the tradition of cinematic realism. In this tradition 
—which can be traced from Griffith through von Stroheim to the Italian 
neo-realists, and cinema verite, and which was championed by Andrea 
Bazin—the details of the characters’ environment are made very clear 
and are brought to our attention by the use of deep focus photography. 
“Realist” films about the lower classes bear a relation to literary 
naturalism. Both artistic traditions emphasize the struggle against a 
hostile environment and in both there is a certain pessimism as the 
main character usually strives only to end up defeated. It is particularly 
important to critique this way of treating the working class in political 
terms. These films depict class conflict only as it relates to a single 
individual’s “tragedy.” Obviously, films do not threaten the bourgeoisie 
if they just show how rough things are for the working class and always 
show that class as eternally defeated. 

In contrast to this mainstream cinematic presentation of the working 
class are the films of the Russian Revolution, Dudow and Brecht’s 
KUHLE WAMPE, and some of Godard’s films. All these films represent 
the search for a revolutionary film style to correspond to revolutionary 
politics. Cuban filmmakers have also consciously worked to find a 
“revolutionary” style, but few Cuban films that show the working class 




are available in the United States. 


Films with many actual work scenes are rare. In visual terms alone, 
manual labor is a more interesting subject to film than someone sitting 
behind a desk, talk -on a telephone. Yet we have more scenes in offices 
in film than factory scenes because power is shown to lie in offices, and 
the potential power of workers withdrawing their labor as in a strike is 
usually not shown. In feature films, we are often given one or two 
employment scenes only to show the gangster, singer, or sports figure’s 
proletarian origins and to indicate what that character is “rising” from. 
The proletarian world is tacitly acknowledged in many films, but class 
conflicts are displaced into stories of crime, love, motherhood, winning 
something, or making it on one’s own. In a film like JOE HILL, for 
example, Hill’s unionizing efforts come to an end because he takes a 
murder rap for a woman he once loved. We have many more films about 
the lumpen proletariat than the industrial proletariat, but, rather than 
include a long list of “lumpen” films here, I have added only a few of 
those that pay particularly close attention to the detailed depiction of 
milieu. 

Women’s class position is not always clear. I was concerned in the 
course to present some picture of blue collar marriage. Again we can see 
displacement of class conflict in regards to women’s position in a film 
such as THE JAZZ SINGER, in which Mama (or the sister in any 
gangster film) stays in the ghetto, back home, while the male 
protagonist allies himself with a well-dressed, beautiful woman. In fact, 
the use of a certain type of female in feature films shows that beauty lets 
a woman rise in class, just as in real life a change in clothes or an 
attachment to a middle class man can hide a working woman’s class 
origin. A woman’s class position more often goes down than up. She 
cannot get as good a job as her father had if she is single; she marries 
into a husband’s class status; and, if her man dies or if they split up, she 
is usually poorer than before. The real-life Janie in Geri Ashur’s JANIE'S 
JANIE had a father who ran a business; then she descended slightly in 
class position by marrying a blue collar worker; and finally she had to go 
on welfare after their separation. 

Other ways to use this filmography are to draw comparisons between 
documentary film portrayals of the working class and fictional ones; to 
examine the psychology and routine of everyday life, the problems of 
youth and the learning processes in a proletarian milieu. We should look 
at the kinds of working class militancy admitted into a film, strikes and 
unionizing efforts in particular, and notice how the film explains the 
processes of working class militancy (or more often presents its 
converse: working class despair). We should also note the way poverty is 
depicted—never presented as bad as it really is, yet also tacitly shown as 
inevitable, as some-thing about which nothing can be done (except in 
films from China). Films from the thirties are interesting for the degree 
to which they include or exclude or implicitly refer to the Depression. 

In general we can analyze the political philosophies behind any film, and 



notice in particular the bourgeois ideology which focuses on the crises 
and the resolution of those crises in the life of a single individual, even 
when the problems and their resolutions can really only be explained in 
terms of a class as a whole. To give an example, William Wellman’s 
WILD BOYS OF THE ROAD shows ever increasing numbers of 
unemployed teenagers hitting the road in the thirties and living in 
shanty towns outside large metropolitan areas, but Wellman is forced to 
elaborate the resolution in terms of the main characters, and in honesty 
he can only present a solution for one of the three. 

It is obvious that the working class does not control the cultural 
apparatus—yet in a course or film series on the working class and film, 
we are dependent on those films already in circulation. Students can 
understand the caveat not to accept a film’s depiction of a group as truth 
because they already know from experience how distorted the image of 
students is in film. In discussing the filmic presentation of the working 
class, students, blacks, women, American Indians, homosexuals, 
institutionalized people, and so forth, we can begin by picking any film— 
LOVE STORY, GATSBY, THE EXORCIST-and asking why that film 
would or would not be an appropriate vehicle for the treatment of any 
one of the above groups. It is effective to trace the image of oppressed 
groups in film but even more effective to trace out where they are not. 
The following is obviously not exhaustive, but suggestive, and was 
compiled with 16mm availability in mind. While as up-to-date and 
accurate as possible, bookers should check before ordering. Distributor 
abbreviations are explained at the end. 

l. FILMS DEPICTING ACTUAL WORK 

THE BLUE COLLAR TRAP (1972), NBC Educational Enterprises. 

THE CRY OF THE PEOPLE (Humberto Rios, 1972). A political history 
of Bolivia which shows the working conditions of the miners. Tri. 

FACTORY (Evelyn and Arthur Barrons). An excellent documentary 
about alienated labor in a factory making love rings. Filmmaker’s 
Library. 

FINALLY GOT THE NEWS (Bird, Gessner, Lichtman, Louis, 1970). 
Made with the League of Revolutionary Black Workers; good sequences 
of Detroit assembly lines; union struggles; organization of colleges to 
train youth for industry job slots. Tri. 

THE INHERITANCE (Harold Mayer for Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America), Photographic documents of labor struggles in 
USA. McGraw. 

INNER CITY DWELLER: WORK. A 19-minute depiction of urban 
worker get-ting job training, finding a job, and being laid off. Indiana U. 
A V Center. 


THE KITCHEN (James Hill, 1961). Restaurant workers working in 
terrible conditions inside a “luxury” establishment; Marxist comment on 
the capitalist system. AB. 

MOVIN’ ON (Harold Meyer for the United Transport Workers Union). 
One hour history of railroading. HM. 

THE RISE OF LABOR. Similar to THE INHERITANCE. Encyclopedia 
Brit. 

SEE YOU AT MAO (Godard, 1968). The opening sequence is a long 
tracking shot of an automobile assembly line; construction noises are at 
full volume. Grove. 

THE STOCKYARDS: END OF AN ERA. On the closing of the Chicago 
Stockyards, black struggles in union, history of work there, ethnic 
neighborhoods. Amalgamated Meat Cutters Union. 

WORK (Fred Wardenberg, 1970). A15 min. film showing assembly line 
labor; provokes political analysis of alienated labor. Tri. 

2. STRIKE FILMS 

ADALEN 31 (Bo Widerberg, 1969). The 1931 dockyards strike and 
massacre brought the Socialists into power in Sweden. Idyllic picture of 
rural working class’ daily life and adolescent love predominate. FI. 

THE ANGRY SILENCE (Guy Green, 1959). Strike in England. No one 
will talk to the “hero” who is anti-labor and will not walkout with the 
rest. Screenplay is by Brian Forbes. AB, Ideal, ROA’s. 

BARREVENTO (Glauber Roche, 1961). Relation between strike and 
proletarian life on the Brazilian coast. Depiction of striking fishermen, 
black magic rituals, emotional relationships. NY. 

BLACK FURY (Michael Curtiz, 1935). Strike is caused by unwitting coal 
miner. Violence escalates due to anti-labor provocateur, gangsters. UA 
16. 

THE COURAGE OF THE PEOPLE (Jorge Sanjines, 1971). Dramatic 
reconstruction of 1967 massacre of striking Bolivian tin miners. Tri. 

JOE HILL (Bo Widerberg, 1971). Sentimental picture of labor organizer. 
FI. 

I AM SOMEBODY (Madeline Anderson). Documentary of striking black 
hospital workers, mostly women, in Atlanta. McGraw. 

LIKE A BEAUTIFUL CHILD (Harold Mayer). Strike and development of 
Drug and Hospital Workers Union in New York City. HM. 

THE MOLLY MACGUIRES (Martin Rill, 1970). A secret rebel group in a 


coal mining community in Pennsylvania in the 1870’s. FI. 


THE MOTHER (Pudovkin, 1926), Sentimental version of Gorky’s novel 
about an old woman who comes to militancy. Excellent action 
sequences. Typeage of class figures through details of clothing and 
physiognomy. MOMA. 

THE ORGANIZER (Mario Monicelli, 1964). Mastroianni plays a tacky 
comic organizer, which is a low key way of getting the audience involved 
in the story of the first unionizing efforts in Italy. WR. 

NOSOTROS VENCEREMOS (Jon Lewis, Spanish only). An 11 min. 
documentary, on the United Farm Worker’s struggles. Tri. 

PACKINGTOWN, USA (Bill Adelman, 1969). A documentary showing 
the great meat strike of 1904 in Chicago. Agitation over Sinclair’s novel, 
The Jungle. University of IL., Champaign. 

PEASANTS OF THE SECOND FORTRESS (Shinsuka Ogawa, 1971). 
Peasants, students, workers, and the filmmakers themselves join in a 
five year struggle to resist giving up land for a new international airport 
near Tokyo. Tri. 

EL PROBLEMA DE LA CARNE (Mario Handler, 1968, Spanish only). A 
20 min. documentary on imperialist control of the meat industry and 
the strike of packing house workers to keep company from closing due 
to competition from U.S.-owned meat factories. Tri. 

SALT OF THE EARTH (Herbert Biberman, 1954). Still the best “strike” 
film. Semi-documentary recreation of Chicano zinc miners’ strike in 
which the wives of the workers play a large role. AB, Newreel. 

THE STARS LOOK DOWN (Carol Reed, 1939). Strike in a Welsh mining 
town. Story of a coal miner’s son who marries the wrong woman and 
struggles to become an M.P.. MOMA. 

STRIKE (Eisenstein, 1925). More class typeage; an especially 
unflattering view of the treacherous lumpen. Spectacular picture of state 
forces repressing working class’ struggles. AB, MOMA. 

TOUT VA BIEN (Godard, 1972). Godard and Gorin’s return to 
commercial film production. Fonda and Montand play roles similar to 
themselves. A French journalist (Fonda) and a filmmaker of 
commercials (Montand) visit a sequestered labor boss in France and 
work out the details of their lives in a way less isolated from happenings 
in contemporary France. Much Brechtian humor in the film. NY. 

VALLEY OF DECISION (Tay Garnett, 1945). Sentimental story of a 
millhand’s daughter (Greer Garson) and the owner’s son (Gregory Peck) 
falling in love during Pittsburgh organizing efforts of the 1870’s. FI. 



3. INNOVATIVE CINEMATIC APPROACHES 


KUHLE WAMPE (Slatan Dudow and Bertolt Brecht, 1932). Fragmented 
vignettes combine to make a political statement about working class 
potential in Germany, just before it was blocked by Fascism. AB. 

THE LAST LAUGH (F. W. Murnau, 1924) Famous expressionistic 
treatment of working class life focusing on the fall and rise of a hotel 
doorman. Camera work by Carl Freund. Ivy. 

METROPOLIS (Fritz Lang, 1927). Expressionistic architecture of the 
upper city, the huge machines, and the workers’ homes below. Visual 
treatment of alienated labor and the Massemench. Cop-out ending of 
the joining of the head and the heart (management and labor!). AB, 
Radim, EmGee. 

PIGPEN (Pier Paulo Pasolini, 1969). Surreal portrayal of pigs eating the 
bourgeoisie. New Line. 

POTEMKIN (Sergei Eisenstein, 1925). Film classic showing class forces 
rather than the fate of an individual. MOMA, AB, Film Classics 
Exchange. 

PRAVDA (Jean-Luc Godard and others, 1969). With sufficient 
preparation, a class can learn much from this film about revisionism in 
Czechoslovakia, Maoist thought (the audio track draws heavily from On 
Contradiction ), and the politics behind film and TV imagery. Grove. 

STRUGGLES IN ITALY (Godard and Gorin, 1969). Their most cohesive 
film on the working class, in which a young militant goes through the 
details of her daily life a number of times until she finally sees clearly 
her relation to the working class. At present only French and Italian 
versions are available. NY. 

4. PORTRAITS OF WORKING CLASS YOUTH 

BRONCO BULLFROG (Barney Platts-Mills, 1970). Made with the 
cooperation of an East End youth club in Brighton, it shows London 
East End youths get-ting involved with an escapee from a reform school. 
NY. 

491 (Vilgot Sjomen, 1963). A number of progressive films made in 
Sweden in the 6o’s showed class conflict but never found distribution. 
This one shows juvenile delinquency and prostitution as resulting from 
class oppression. Ivy. 

KES (Ken Loach, 1970). Boy in Northern England fights being “tracked” 
into a coal miner’s life by raising a baby hawk. UA16. 

THE LONLINESS OF THE LONG DISTANCE RUNNER (Tony 
Richardson, 1963) Shows the class nature of the punishment of JD’s. 


WR. 


NAKED HEARTS (Edward Luntz, 1967). Location shooting; story of 
French JD’s after they leave a reformatory. AB. 

RAVEN'S END (Bo Widerberg, 1965). Portrayal of family life in Malmo, 
Sweden in the 30’s, especially tracing relations between an adolescent 
boy and his father. NY. 

ROCCO AND HIS BROTHERS (Luchino Visconti, i960). Unskilled 
youth go from impoverished farm to Milan. One becomes a boxer. AB. 

THE SOUND OF TRUMPETS (IL POSTO; Ermanno Olmi, 1961). 
Alienated ex-perience of Italian youth in a big company. Romantic love 
episode. Ivy. 

TAUW (Ousmane Sembene, 1970). 1/2 hour film on unemployed 20 
year old young man in Dakar. Presents picture of generational/ religious 
conflict, and role of young women, as well. Tri. 

WILD BOYS OF THE ROAD (Wm. Wellman, 1933). Interesting 30’s 
film that presents a picture of hobo towns of jobless youth springing up 
during the de-pression in the US. UA16. 

5. WOMEN'S POSITION, SEXUAL POLITICS 

L'ATALANTE (Jean Vigo, 1934). A beautiful portrait of a couple and the 
crew of a cargo boat on the Seine. Interestingly enough, when separated, 
the “helpless” woman finds a job and survives, while the man falls apart. 
AB 

BITTER RICE (Guiseppe DeSantis, 1949). Migrant women laborers 
harvesting rice in Italy’s Po valley. AB. 

GERVAISE (Rene Clement, 1956). Story of a scrubwoman’s struggle to 
climb out of poverty and how she sinks back in. From Zola. WR, 

IT SHOULD HAPPEN TO YOU (George Cukor, 1954). Working woman 
becomes famous for her name on a billboard. Twyman, AB. 

JANIE'S JANIE (Geri Ashur, 1971). Woman who was a white working 
class wife kicked her husband out. Now on welfare, she describes her 
new-found militancy. Odeon. 

A KIND OF LOVING (John Schlesinger, 1962). English youth marries 
the woman he gets pregnant. AB. 

THE LEATHER BOYS (Sidney J. Furie, 1963). Blue collar English 
marriage; motorcycle gang and homosexuality theme. AB. 

LUCIA (Humberto Solas, 1969). Epic Cuban film dealing with woman 


working in the second and third of three sections. Focus on the role of 
women in three stages of Cuban history (see review in this issue). Tri. 

THE MARRYING KIND (George Cukor, 1952). Romanticized version of 
working class sexual politics as a couple each tell a divorce judge their 
story and then stay together. AB. 

WEDDING IN WHITE (Bill Fruet, 1972). A young woman gets pregnant 
after she is raped by her brother’s friend. She is then forced by her father 
to marry one of the father’s drunken buddies, four times her age. Avco 
Embassy. 

PROSTITUTION THEME IN FILMS 

NANA (Dorothy Arzner, 1934). Based on Zola’s novel. AB, Sam Goldwyn 
16. 

MY LIFE TO LIVE (VIVRE SA VIE, Godard, 1963). Loosely based on 
Zola. 

TWO OR THREE THINGS I KNOW ABOUT HER (Godard, 1966). 
Prostitution becomes a metaphor for marriage and for the working 
class: selling one’s body for food and shelter and consumer goods. NY. 

LOVE A LA CARTE (Antonio Pietrangelo, i960). Neorealist comedy 
about four rebellious prostitutes who open a restaurant. AB. 

MARKED WOMAN (Lloyd Bacon, 1937). See Charles Eckert’s excellent 
article on this film in Film Quarterly, Winter 73-74, where he 
demonstrates how the gangster motif is a displacement of class conflict. 
UA16, Willoughby. 

WATERLOO BRIDGE (Mervin LeRoy, 1940). Sentimental story; 
interesting to analyze from a working class perspective. FI. 

6. RACISM 

Note: Almost all films about blacks in the U.S. or Europe take place in a 
working class milieu, due to blacks’ history of class oppression. 

BLACK GIRL (Ousmane Sembene, 1969). Class portrayal of white 
middle class family taking a black servant from Dakar to Nice. Sembene 
shows her exploitation, total personal alienation, suicide, and the white 
couple’s false consciousness of what they did to her. NY. 

EDGE OF THE CITY (Martin Ritt, 1957). John Cassevetes and Sidney 
Poitier in the story of two youths working in a railroad yard and the 
conflicts that arise because the black friend is superior to the other. FI. 

HALLELUJAH (King Vidor, 1928). Early creative use of sound in films. 
Portrayal of rural black milieu. The film seems stereotypical now, but 


was originally banned in many areas for “frank” portrayal of black life. 
Emphasis on emotion. FI. 

THE LEARNING TREE (Gordon Parks, 1969). Picture of a black family 
in Kansas in the 1920’s, based on Parks’ autobiographical novel. Motion 
Sound. 

NOTHING BUT A MAN (Michael Rohmer, 1964). Southern black 
railroad worker marries and settles in a small town, where he cannot 
accept the racism. AB. 

THE PASSENGERS (Annie Tresgot, 1968-71). Cinema verite portrayal 
of Algerian emigrant labor problems, racism, and alienation in Paris. 

Tri. 

THE STORY OF A THREE DAY PASS (Melvin Van Peebles, 1967). Black 
G.I. and a young white French saleswoman have a weekend at the 
seashore. This is the first major feature made by a black American 
director. Made in France. AB. 

7. PSYCHOLOGICAL PORTRAITS 

LA BETE HUMIAINE (Jean Renoir, 1938). This film about railroaders 
used to be available from AB. I hope they will re-release it. 

GOING DOWN THE ROAD (Donald Shebib, 1970). An excellent 
portrayal of working class youth in Canada. Two youths go from the 
sticks to the big city and get jobs unloading cases of empty bottles. One 
gets married; both lose their jobs. New Cinema Enterprises, 25 Britain 
St., Toronto. 

IL GRIDO (Antonioni, 1957). Unemployed factory worker wanders 
through the Po valley. Portrait of his alienation and the proletarian 
milieu in the valley. McGraw. 

LE JOUR SE LEVE (Marcel Carne, 1939). A disastrous love triangle is 
played out against the background of working class Paris. Ivy, Janus. 

RAICES (ROOTS, Benito Alizraki, 195?). Four short stories about 
Mexico. Indians, youth, and sexual politics. McGraw. 

SATURDAY NIGHT AND SUNDAY MORNING (Karel Reisz, i960). 
Young factory worker rebels briefly against the sterile life that lies before 
him. WR. 

SONS AND LOVERS (Jack Cardiff, i960). Film version of D.H. 
Lawrence’s early novel about growing up in a mining town. FI. 

TONI (Jean Renoir, 1934). A psychological portrait of immigrant 
laborers doing construction work in rural France. In cinematic terms, 
this film pioneered in the use of deep focus cinematography. McGraw. 


VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE (Sidney Lumet, 1962). Adapted from Arthur 
Miller’s play, this film examines family life and sexual politics in an 
Italian immigrant family of dockworkers in New York. 

8. URBAN LIFE-SOMETIMES WORKING, SOMETIMES LUMPEN, 
SOMETIMES UNEMPLOYED 

ACCATONE (Pasolini, i960). Picture of alienated young man, slum life, 
Italian youth, and the Roman underworld. AB. 

THE BICYCLE THIEF (Vittorio De Sica, 1948). The most artfully crafted 
of the neo-realist films, it shows one man’s desperate need for 
employment. His bicycle, upon which his job as a poster hanger 
depends, is stolen. The search for it takes us through Rome’s working 
class milieu. AB. 

THE BIG CITY (Carlos Diegues, 1966). Fictional treatment of urban life 
in modern Brazil. NY. 

BLACK ORPHEUS (Marcel Camus, 1958). A Brazilian bus conductor is 
Orpheus in this lovers’ tragedy set in the favelas of Rio. Janus 

CATHY COME HOME (Ken Loach, 1969). A semi-documentary about 
the process whereby the poor become homeless and lose their children. 
Excellent portrayal of the problems facing a welfare mother. Time Life. 

CAMPAMENTO (Tom Cohen and Richard Pearce, 1972). An half hour 
documentary which depicts the unalienated labor of slum dwellers who 
rebuild their own village in Allende’s Chile. Tri. 

COOL WORLD (Shirley Clark, 1964). Cinema verite story set in Harlem, 
where a gang of boys want to get a gun. OSTI. 

THE CROWD (King Vidor, 1928). A man falls from a desk job to the 
streets. A family melodrama. FI. 

CRY THE BELOVED COUNTRY (Zoltan Korda, 1952). Adaptation of 
Alan Paton novel with location shooting in Johannesburg slums. AB. 

CRY OF THE CITY (Robert Siodmak, 1940). New York City lowlife. FI. 
Compare this film to Josef von Sternberg’s UNDERWORLD (1927). 
MOMA. 

THE GIVEN WORD (Anselmo Duarte, 1962). Brazilian farmer in 
Northern Brazil carries a huge cross to the church to save his sick 
donkey. The priest refuses him entry and the working class in the town 
rally to his support. AB. 

GOSPEL ACCORDING TO SAINT MATTHEW (Pasolini, 1964). Christ is 
a revolutionary telling off the Jewish priests for their class privileges, so 
they turn him over to the Romans. AB. 


THE GREAT DEPRESSION (Maurice Bailen, 1934). A15 min. 
documentary about a man seeking employment in downtown Chicago. 
Center Cinema Co-op. 

GREED (Von Stroheim, 1923). What class do we call someone who rises 
from shoving cars in a mine to a self-made dentist and down again to 
unemployment—petit bourgeois? Von Stroheim’s eye for the life of the 
poor puts this film on any list of films on the working class. FI. 

THE JOYLESS STREET (G. W. Pabst, 1925). Early German “realist” film 
which dealt with the despair of the poor and near-poor in inflation- 
ridden Germany. See also THE LOVE OF JEANNE NEY (1927) and THE 
THREE-PENNY OPERA (1931). The latter film differs drastically from 
Brecht’s play. AB. 

A MAN'S CASTLE (Frank Borzage, 1933). Love flourishes among the 
unemployed in a shack by New York’s East River, but our hero turns to 
crime when his wife becomes pregnant. Columbia. 

MIRACLE IN MILAN (Vittorio De Sica, 1950). Urban poverty solved by 
strange happy ending. AB. 

LOS OLVIDADOS (THE YOUNG AND THE DAMNED, Bunuel, 1950). 
Bunuel characteristically presents a pessimistic view of working class 
perversions—an interesting rejection of liberal idealism. See also his 
NAZARIN (1958), VIRIDIANA (1961), and TRISTANA (1970). All four 
distributed by AB. 

THE PAWNBROKER (Sidney Lumet, 1965). A part of this film deals 
with Harlem life and a Puerto Rican employee. AB. 

THE PICKPOCKET (Robert Bresson, 1959). Many of Bresson’s films, 
like Bunuel’s take place in a poor milieu with a generally pessimistic 
outlook on the future of the characters. See also his AU HAZARD 
BALTHAZAH (1966). Both distributed by NY. 

STRANGERS IN THE CITY (Rick Carrier, 1962). Puerto Ricans in New 
York’s barrio. The boy is beaten by a gang and loses his job; the girl is 
raped by her employer and becomes a prostitute. AB 

UMBERTO D (Vittorio De Sica, 1952). The poverty of the old who have 
only a pension to life on. James. 

9. WORKING CLASS MELODRAMAS 

(Many of the other films are melodramas too.) 

THE AGITATOR (John Harlow, 1945). Socialist agitator inherits the 
factory upon the employer’s death. Janus. 

LA BELLE EQUIPE (J. Duvivier, 1936). Five unemployed workers 


unsuccessfully attempt to pool resources to get a music hall running. 

AB. 

THE COMMON TOUCH (John Baxter, 1941). “Youth inherits business 
and poses as a tramp to save a dosshouse from demolition.” (British 
Film Catalogue) Ivy. 

FORTUNE LANE (John Baxter, 1947). “Gardener’s son cleans windows 
to achieve ambition to drive train.” (Brit. Film Cat.) UNIV16. 

HEROES FOR SALE (W. Wellman, 1933). War hero goes down then up, 
then down again. This was an early story to deal with heroin addiction. 

A strike drags the protagonist under, but he still dedicates himself to the 
poor. UA16. 

OF MICE AND MEN (Lewis Milestone, 1940). Steinbeck’s famous 
portrayal of lumpen. Other lumpen films are TOBACCO ROAD, MAN 
WITH A GOLDEN ARM, ACCATTONE. McGraw. 

ON THE WATERFRONT (Kazan, 1954). Corruption on the docks. Bad 
politics. AB. 

SATURDAY'S CHILDREN (Vincent Sherman, 1940). A family descends 
from middle class status. UA 16. 

THE SHIPBUILDERS (John Baxter, 1943). “Clydeside shipbuilder and a 
loyal riveter fight to keep Britain a seapower.” (Brit. Film Cat.) Ivy. 
STAND IN (Tey Garnett, 1937). On Hollywood film industry proletariat. 
AB. 

THEY DRIVE BY NIGHT (Raoul Walsh, 1940). Bogart and Lupine in 
truck drivers’ crime story. The end is a courtroom melodrama. UA 16. 

10. COMEDY 

A NOUS LA LIBERTE (Rene Clair, 1932). Comedy which traces the 
uneven fortunes of pals who escape from prison—one becoming the 
employee of the other. McGraw. 

THE CASE OF THE MISSING SWITCHBOARD OPERATOR (Dusan 
Majavejev, 1967). Also listed as LOVE AFFAIR, it is a spoof on sexual 
politics, science, and the lowest of jobs—rat catcher—in a Socialist 
country. AB 

THE DEVIL AND MISS JONES (Sam Wood, 1941). Department store 
employees get together and don't realize owner is in their midst acting 
as one of them. They convert him. Budget Films. 

THE HAWKS AND THE SPARROWS (Pasolini, 1965). Humorous jaunt 
of working class young man and father to the big city accompanied by a 
crow who talks revolution and whom they eventually kill and eat. AB. 


HEAVEN'S ABOVE (John Boulting, 1963). Minister converts factory 
owner to idea of wealth sharing. AB. 

I'M ALL RIGHT, JACK (John Boulting, i960). Hero cannot make it as a 
management trainee so he becomes an inept and over-sincere laborer. 
AB, McGraw, ROA’s. 

LOVES OF A BLONDE (Milos Forman, 1965). Young Czech woman 
escapes from regimented life in a state dormitory and factory labor to 
run off to the big city seeking romance. Witty look at Eastern European 
myths of personal fulfillment through labor. AB. 

LE MILLION (Rene Clair, 1931, AB) and MODERN TIMES (Chaplin, 
1936, Cinema Arts). Of the comedies dealing with working class life, 
Chaplin’s MODERN TIMES has a more consistent class perspective than 
A NOUS LA LIBERTE. Clair’s films deal with the rags to riches theme. 
Chaplin’s shorts, such as THE IMMIGRANT, THE FLOORWALKER, 
and EASY STREET, are usually from the point of view of a working class 
protagonist, which fact endeared Chaplin to people all over the world. 
Even Brecht could admire Chaplin’s work, not seeing in audience 
identification with Chaplin’s characters the same pitfalls as in 
identifying with any melodramatic character. 

ROSIE THE RIVITER (1944). Jane Frazee was the star of a number of B 
musicals made during the forties by Republic. This one was designed to 
appeal to the working woman, and in many cities there were midnight 
shows to draw those women coming off the evening shift. Ivy. 

ultimate rejection of socialist realism. Jokes about sex, Russia, and the 
U.S.—to name a few. Cinema Five. 

11. ATHLETES AND ENTERTAINERS 

APPLAUSE (Rouben Mamoulian, 1929). American picture of the 
entertainer as proletariat and of the way we purchase women 
entertainers’ bodies—to look at if not to possess. A good companion 
piece to Dorothy Arzner’s DANCE, GIRL, DANCE (1940). WR. 

THE BLUE ANGEL (Josef von Sternberg, 1929, McGraw) and 
VARIETY (E. A.Dupont, 1925, Radim, MOMA, AB). Two German views 
of the performer’s milieu. Here the “lower class” environment is 
presented as a way to criticize bourgeois mores and values. 

EVEL KNIEVEL (Marvin Chomsky, 1970), High school dropout 
becomes a working class hero—a motorcycle stuntman. Story told in 
flashbacks. See article in this issue of JUMP CUT. AB. 

THE GREAT WHITE HOPE (starring James Eats Jones, 1970, FI) and a 
90 min. documentary JACK JOHNSON (Wm. Clayton, 1970, AB). Story 
of black boxer who was forced into exile in 1910. 

JUNIOR BONNER (Sam Peckinpah, 1972). Rodeo story starring Steve 


Mc-Queen. FI. 


KANSAS CITY BOMBER (Jerrold Freedman, 1972). Roller skating 
movie starring Raquel Welch. FI. 

THE LAST AMERICAN HERO (Lamont Johnson. 1973). See article in 
this issue. FI. 

THIS SPORTING LIFE (Lindsay Anderson, 1963, WR). Portrayal of 
athletics as a proletarian existence. The film combines excellent 
cinematography with a profound psychological portrait of two 
mismatched lovers. Compare this film with others on the 
proletarianization of athletes, such as JIM THORPE: ALL AMERICAN 
(Michael Curtiz, 1951, AB) or SATURDAY'S HERO (David Miller, 1961, 
Columbia). 

12. AT WAR 

BATTLE OF CULLODEN (Peter Watkins, 1964). A picture of the 
insanity of war. Hand held, eye level camera follows private soldiers in 
battle; “You are there” style TV news narration. Time Life. 

KAMMERADSCHAFT (G.W.Pabst, 1930) and his WESTFRONT 1918 
(1931). Two German social realist films about WWI. In the first, a 
mining disaster brings German and French miners together. AB, 

MOMA. 

THE PEOPLE AND THEIR GUNS (Joris Ivens, 1970). Documentary by 
famous radical filmmaker on the revolutionary forces in Laos. Imperial 
Entertainment. 

13. LUMPEN CHASE FILMS 

I WAS A FUGITIVE FROM A CHAIN GANG (Mervyn Le Roy, 1932). 
Paul Muni tries many ways to live outside the chain gang, saying finally, 
“I will steal to live.” UA16. 

YOU ONLY LIVE ONCE (Fritz Lang, 1937). Eddie and Joan are modeled 
on Clyde and Bonnie Barrow. Eddie is kept from working during the 
Depression. He is accused of a crime, is on the run, and is finally shot by 
the authorities. There is a false happy ending in heaven. This is the first 
in the long line of proletarian chase films, such as BONNIE AND 
CLYDE, THIEVES LIKE US, THE FRENCH CONNECTION, THE 
SUGARLAND EXPRESS. AB. 

THEY LIVE BY NIGHT (Nicholas Ray, 1949). Forerunner of THIEVES 
LIKE US, i.e. adapted from the same novel. FI. 

VANISHING POINT (Richard Serafian, 1971). A young man drives a car 
ceaselessly across the country. The background is a sensitive portrait of 
small town working class people. FI. 


CATALOGUES 


For additional information on documentaries, consult the catalogues of 
NET, The Urban League, and the Canadian National Film Board. Also 
useful are the following: 

UAW Educational Publications Department, “Catalogue of Documentary 
Films on Labor.” 8000 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Michigan, 48214. 

AFL/CIO, “Films for Labor,” Pamphlet Division, 815 16th Street, NW, 
Washington,. DC, 20006. 

“Films for Trade Union Groups,” University of Illinois, Institute of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, 504 E. Armory Ave., Champaign, Illinois. 

List of films available for rental, plus a pamphlet, “The Creative Use of 
Films in Education,” Duane Beeler, Labor Education Division, 430 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois, 60605. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

AB: Macmillan/Audio Brandon; FI: Films Inc.; Grove: Grove Press; HM: 
Harold Meyer Productions; McGraw: Contemporary/McGraw Hill; 
MOMA: Museum of Modern Art (New York); NY: New Yorker Films; 

Tri: Tercentennial Film Center; UA16: United Artists Corp.; UNIV16: 
Universal Films; WR: Walter Reade 16; Willoughby: Willoughby 
Peerless. 
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In LOVE AND ANARCHY (1972; US release 1974) forty-four year old 
Italian writer/directress Lina Wertmuller offers a masterpiece that stuns 
both visually and emotionally. Juxtaposing the power of the historical 
fact against the frailty of the individual, Wertmuller focuses on the 
struggle of a youthful Italian revolutionary to accommodate two 
conflicting forces: the external political realities of a Fascist regime and 
his intimate feelings towards a beautiful young prostitute. 

The opening montage sequence presents photographs of a militant 
Mussolini against the ominous tones of military drums, hysterical 
crowds, and the strident voice of II Duce. In this arena Tunin, the 
peasant anarchist commissioned to shoot Benito Mussolini, and 
Tripolino, the Roman prostitute, play out the days of their lives. Their 
innocent and joyous love poignantly contrasts with the greater world’s 
pervasive oppression. Though never succumbing to heavy 
foreshadowing, Wertmuller creates a closed world where the options are 
few and where death seems inevitable. Yet when the inevitable occurs, 
we are, as in life, unprepared. Tunin’s capture and ultimate death create 
an overwhelming sense of pain. Resulting from the folly of a fearful 
moment, Tunin shares with his oppressors the responsibility for his fate. 
Thus we cry for his weakness; mourn for his pain. 

In Rome, Tunin’s world is restricted to the bordello where he comes to 
make contact with Salome, an anarchist sympathizer. Played lustily by 
Mariangela Melato, Salome combines in her person both mother and 
whore. Masquerading as Tunin’s cousin, she becomes his protector and 
confessor. With Harlow-like hair and an aquiline nose, Salome easily 
shines as the house prima donna. Capable of fending for herself, she 
even tames superjock Spatoletti, head of Mussolini’s secret police. By 
contrast, Tripolino, sensitively played by Lina Polito, evinces an aura of 
innocent beauty. She reacts to Tunin’s sadness. Slowly penetrating his 
shy demeanor, she succeeds in dissolving the aloof facade erected by his 
intense dedication. Reluctant at first, Tunin is seduced by her warm 




gaiety, eventually even driven by pangs of jealousy. Against all odds, the 
two build a brief sanctuary, secure from the realities beyond the walls of 
the bordello. 

But ultimately Tunin, played by Giancarlo Gianinni, carries the force of 
the drama. Red haired, freckled, awkward and quiet, Tunin incorporates 
within him the seeds of his own destruction—bitter hatred and gentle 
compassion. Unfortunately, love and anarchy prove mutually exclusive. 
Neither a legendary hero nor a political philosopher, Tunin does not 
possess the fortitude nor insight to rise above his predicament. His 
beliefs are simple; his actions direct. He represents the everyman 
victimized by political oppression—drawn into the flame like a moth as 
Salome correctly observes. 

The film’s power reveals little to indicate a feminine sensibility. One 
exception occurs when Salome struggles with Tripolino over the “key” to 
Tunin’s fate, opting finally for love and life over political commitment 
and possible death. Thus like the women in Rossellini’s OPEN CITY and 
Visconti’s SENSO, she betrays the revolution by elevating personal 
feelings above historical imperatives. 

Following her sabotage, she quips bitterly, “Never trust a whore.” The 
irony derives from years of derogatory attitudes towards prostitutes in 
particular and women in general. It is significant that most films 
depicting the Fascist period focus on women prostitutes, thus 
manifesting the tendency of Fascist governments to use and debase all 
people. As victim, Salome feels free to turn the prejudice against herself. 
The com-met has the sting of a truth suddenly revealed, as if Wertmuller 
had humanized the sour cynicism of Billy Wilder’s IRMA LA DOUCE. 

Whether Wertmuller ultimately advocates love or anarchy is difficult to 
surmise. Certainly she is sympathetic to the need for human 
relationships. Traversing much of the same historical and thematic 
territory as her compatriots Luchino Visconti, Bernardo Bertolucci and 
Marco Bellochio, Wertmuller presents a more humane portrayal of 
those ensnared in life under a Fascist regime. Her film, like most in the 
current crop (Bertolucci’s CONFORMIST, Bellochio’s IN THE NAME 
OF THE FATHER, Costa-Gavras’ Z and THE CONFESSION) establishes 
totalitarianism as a given, providing little understanding of the factors 
responsible for its rise. Unlike Visconti’s THE DAMNED and 
Bertolucci’s THE CONFORMIST, LOVE AND ANARCHY focuses on the 
antifascist rather than on the neurotic masochist who succumbs to 
Fascist ideology. Only Spatoletti appears as representative of the latter 
species. Following the tradition of Bertolucci, Bellochio and Costa- 
Gavras, Wertmuller reveals the inadequacy of individual acts to affect a 
meaningful change. 

Echoing this theme, the film ends with a quotation from Malatesta, the 
nineteenth century anarchist, rejecting assassination as a political 
weapon. By depicting the cruelties which Tunin suffers at the hands of 
the Fascist, power, Wertmuller exposes the extent of the threat and the 
dangers of naivete. Unfortunately, she offers no positive alternative to 



individual resistance. In the end, she undercuts the romantic illusions of 
Tunin and Tripolino, denying Tunin even the vestiges of a meaningful 
death. Stripped of all sentimentality, we are left with the stark realities 
and the taste of ashes. 

Wertmuller’s skill in creating the extraordinary in the ordinary results in 
flesh and blood characters whose credibility is never subverted by heavy 
handed political messages or special effects. Her training as assistant 
director on Federico Fellini’s 81/2 (1963) appears evident in her 
presentation of the sirens and seductresses who inhabit the bordello. 
However, where Fellini’s women become grotesque caricatures, 
Wertmuller’s ladies, retain their earthy vitality. Despite the layers of 
makeup and the theatrical lights which bathe their faces, these women 
never dissolve into mere stereotypes. 

The specter of Fellini also hovers over the histrionic scenes set among 
the buildings of the Campidoglio, the medieval seat of Roman power. 
Here, Michelangelo’s magnificent reconstructions serve as a backdrop 
for the confrontation between Tunin and Spatoletti. Standing astride the 
sculpture like “a Colossus,” Spatoletti reveals his neurotic lust for power 
and chilling indifference towards humanity. Arrogantly spewing out his 
disdain for the ordinary man, Spatoletti proposes a misogynous ideology 
which advocates the elevation of the few at the expense of the many. 
Ironically, however, the lines of battle are drawn over questions of love, 
not along political differences. Spatoletti’s tendency to use Salome as his 
favorite whore contrasts with Tunin’s genuine feelings for Tripolino. 
Their differing attitudes are a correlative to their political philosophies. 
By defending the tender, tentative feelings within him, Tunin reveals a 
humanity which tragically seals his fate. 

Though Wertmuller favors a fluid camera style, again reminiscent of 
Bertolucci and Bellochio, she never allows this technique to become 
excessive. Demonstrating a firm control over both camera and actors, 
Wertmuller skillfully initiates a mood and then develops the scene to a 
dramatic peak. Benefiting from her theater training, she draws first rate 
performances from all her actors. As Tunin, Gianinni garnered top 
acting honors at Cannes. 

The film’s most original and effective moments are three lyrical 
interludes which crystallize mood, rather than further plot. In these 
passages, Wertmuller demonstrates her ability to expose humor in the 
midst of dark circumstances—a quality recalling the sad humanism of 
Jean Renoir. For these passages Nino Rota, who scored most of the 
Fellini films, composed a witty accompaniment perfectly suited to the 
tragicomedy. Developed as montage sequences with a minimum of 
dialogue, these interludes allow Wertmuller the freedom to indulge her 
choreographic talents. 

The first lyrical sequence depicts a breakneck motorcycle ride through 
the Italian countryside. Spatoletti, replete with helmet-like cap and 
goggles, whisks the three protagonists out of Rome for an “ideal” Sunday 
of eating and whoring. The country outing provides Tunin with the 



necessary opportunity to investigate one of Mussolini’s “new cities,” 
while Salome distracts Spatoletti with some indoor sport. The second 
sequence consists of a series of seduction scenes performed with high 
humor as the women begin the day’s business with a “good show.” The 
last filmic poem chronicles the two day, childlike holiday enjoyed by 
Tunin and Tripolino before life claims its final due. Each of these pieces 
are composed of memorable images which suggest unexpected 
psychological insights. 

It is obvious with the success of LOVE AND ANARCHY, Wertmuller 
joins the front ranks of contemporary filmmakers. Her previous work as 
a scriptwriter and her ten year experience in the industry (she directed 
her first feature, THE LIZARDS, in 1963) have been good preparation 
for this film, which seduces with its charm and brutalizes with its power. 
For, despite the inevitability of the ending, we are not prepared for the 
duration of the suffering or the callousness with which Tunin is 
punished. We are stunned, left wide-eyed like the young hero. The film 
ends with a sense of pain for the beauty that was and a horror for that 
which is and an emptiness for that which could have been. 
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American capitalism finds its sharpest and most expressive 
reflection in the American cinema. 

—Sergei Eisenstein 

To acknowledge Hollywood is to acknowledge reality. No consideration 
of film can get very far without facing the inescapable fact of Hollywood, 
for American commercial film is world cinema (as Godard and Gorin 
put it, “MosFilm-Paramount”), a cultural side product of imperialism. 
But everyone knows the monolithic influence of Hollywood, here and 
abroad, though an amazing bulk of film criticism prefers to ignore the 
monolith’s mass and merely polish up a small surface of it in order to 
play Narcissus. 

To acknowledge Hollywood, however, does not mean to uncritically 
embrace it. Hollywood is not the answer, it is the problem. We need a 
film criticism that deals with the complexity of contemporary cinema. 
Obviously this means recognizing Hollywood as an industry and the 
essentially commodity nature of film. It also means examining the 
dream factory’s dreams: explaining the message and pointing out the 
contradictions within film and between film and social reality, and 
showing the abnormality in human terms of what passes for normal 
because it is dominant. 

JUMP CUT’s work must include analyzing commercial cinema and 
breaking down the mystified standards created by Hollywood’s 
domination of film. These phony standards bestow an importance on a 
35mm or 70mm film not given to 16mm, 8mm, or video. They give an 
importance to fictional narrative and 90 minute melodrama not given to 
documentary, animation, shorts, comedy, and nonrepresentational film. 
And these standards are used to judge films which themselves reject 
Hollywood—such as underground, Third World, and feminist, and 
radical films. 

As we said in our introductory editorial, JUMP CUT is committed to 
developing a radical film criticism. We say “developing” because, while 




we're usually aghast at what passes for critical thought in the film 
establishment, we are often embarrassed by the existing alternatives. It 
is all too common for radical critics to damn Hollywood films for being 
what they are: bourgeois, sexist, racist, etc.—in short, oppressive. That 
stance leaves very little to do but say the same thing over and over. But 
such an approach begs the question of Hollywood’s popularity and 
ignores the implications as well as the lessons to be learned. A true 
radical criticism must under-stand the role of entertainment in society 
and recognize uncomplicated amusement as a worthy human activity. 
We are especially wary of two fallacies frequently held by radical 
intellectuals interested in film. The first is to see Hollywood films as the 
most direct type of indoctrination: a kind of propaganda for the status 
quo which is mindlessly swallowed by the mass audience. This is not 
only wrong, it is elitist, for it implies that the critic by virtue of his or her 
radical and/or intellectual nature is insulated from the effects of 
commercial films, while common people arc totally naive in their 
viewing. The second fallacy—an inverse of the first—assumes that films 
are unimportant because “politics” is more important than “culture” (as 
if the two could be readily separated in practice), or because films are 
just distractions. But clearly Hollywood films are a significant part of 
bourgeois ideological hegemony. And as such they influence the 
consciousness with which objective conditions are perceived. 

The intellectual work needed to develop a radical film criticism involves 
several areas. First must be a deepening of analysis and the tools of 
analysis. Film criticism has frequently evaded taking itself seriously and 
its object of study seriously with the “it’s only a movie” cop-out from 
thinking. Second, film as a popular art must he understood in a social 
context. The internal history approach and the purely aesthetic and 
formal approach are evasions from dealing with what makes film a 
popular art—people. Third, as cultural workers we must link film 
criticism to the need for cultural intervention — politicizing film 
criticism. Neither JUMP CUT nor all the other institutions of film study 
can change Hollywood, but we can develop a way of thinking about film 
that blocks naive critical perceptions about Hollywood. 

But that is not enough. We must also turn our understanding of cinema 
to the creation and development of an alternative and oppositional 
cinema that will not simply reflect and reinforce the status quo but 
recognize and affirm the need to change society. To do any less is to 
create a collaborationist film criticism. 
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